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Important and Timely Dutton Books 








Books of Fascinating Personality 


And Even Now 


By MAX BEERBOHM 

light ful, — little pieces of exquisite English. “One cannot 

sum up his creed,” says The Nation. “Even the thing which he satirizes is hard 

but he has been the embodiment of that spirit which is ready to mock 

themselves too seriously. Max is, indeed, a part of the English 

onstitution, a part of the so often praised balance of institutions. He is 
Limited Edition, $3.50; Regular Edition, $2.00 


heck upon ponderosity.” 


Forty Odd Years in the Literary Shop 


By JAMES L. FORD 


critic, 





| 1 

iwenty a¢ 
| ' 

to detine, 


all who take 


press-agent, and editor, Mr. Ford has known inti- 
and literary notables of the past decades of New 
and love New York this volume is a treasure 
a delightful chronicle, full of humor, inter- 


of the many famous men and women he 
Price, $5.00 


As reporter, literary 
mately the theatrical, artistic 
York life. For those who know 
house of fascinating reminiscences ; 
spersed with pictures and anecdotes, 
has known. 


The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener 


By REGINALD VISCOUNT ESHER 
Here, based on his daily diary, Lord Esher has recorded passing events and 
vives us brilliant sketches of the central figures of the great war-drama—French, 
Joffre, along with his critical appraisement of Kitchener of Kartoum, 


apart from the catastrophe of his sudden death—had come to so 
Price, $3.00 


Roberts, 
whose life 
tragic a climax. 


Reviews and Critical Papers 
By LIONEL JOHNSON 


The papers collected in this volume include reviews upon works by authors so 
various as Kipling, Stevenson, William Morris, Meredith, Austin Dobson, and 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward and clearly show the excellence of the constructive criti- 


ism of “England's one critic of the first rank.” Price, $2.00 


If | May 
By A. A. MILNE 


\nother 
That It 
humor, 


Mayfair and Montmartre 
3y RALPH NEVILL 


Memories of Mayfair—its modes 


volume of charming and companionable essays by the author of “Not 
Matters.” The rarest sort of broad-minded sense, kindled by a keen 
and expressed with lightness of touch, make this book delightful reading. 
Price, $2.50 


manners, virtues and vices, from Victorian 


to the London before the Great War, and entertaining notes upon Parisian 
_ past and present, in Montmartre, the sparkling environment of Bohemian 
Paris. A fascinating study of contrasts and periods. Price, $5.00 


The Street of Faces 


By CHARLES VINCE 


Motorbus conductors, Piccadilly’s ashbins, Street signs, the smallest house in 
] md n, Gulls on Hampstead Heath, Pushcart peddlers, Loti in Kensington Gar- 
dens—these are iust a few of the delicate and delightful word-sketches of London 
eets and scenes, exquisitely illustrated by Mr. J. D. N. Harvey’s_ pencil- 
Price, $6.00 


A Traveier in Little Things 


By W. H. ee, arene! of “Far Away and Long Ago” 


hristoph« meant when he wrote of Mr. 
wd cious, tratr rn ent style, calm, unflagging humor, honest and wise 
d.” Price. $3.00 


< ( nat ( topher Morlev 
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Recent Notable Fiction 





Brass 


A Novel of Marriage 

By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Wallace Irwin writes of this book: 
“I consider ‘Brass’ the finest thing I 
have read for a long time and if any- 
thing to equal it is written by an 
American during the coming year it 
will be a marvel indeed.” $2.00 


The Torrent 

By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
A romance of the orange groves of 
Valencia in which the master novelist 
paints vivid, unforgettable pictures of 


the religious and political life of 
Spain. $2.00 
Andivius Hedulio 
By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, Author 


of “El Supremo” 
A thrilling romance of Imperial Rome, 
a cascade of never-failing adventure, 


and an actual reproduction of the 
most wonderful society the ancient 
world ever saw. $2.00 


Torchlight 

By LEONIE AMINOFF 
A brilliant novel of the French Revo- 
lution and the Terror. “It is as in- 
timately reproduced as if the author 
herself had moved through the revo 


lutionary theater."—The Argonaut, 
San Francisco. 2.00 


A City in the Foreground 
3y GERARD HOPKINS 
A novel of young 
before and during the Great War. 
“An interesting pendant to ‘Zuleika 
Dobson’ and the Oxford part of ‘Sin- 
ister Street.’ "’"—Glasgow Herald. $2.00 


Read These Books 
Before the Arms Parley 
in November 

Balkanized Europe 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 
The germs of war exist today in all 
eastern Europe—Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Austria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria. This book 
describes conditions there—racial, so- 


English manhood 














cial and political. $5.00 
The Next War 
By WILL IRWIN 
“A little book upon the biggest sub- 
ject now before the world,” says The 
Atlantic. “It ought to be widely read 
—universally read.” $1.50 


New Masters of the Baltic 

By ARTHUR RUHL 
The four new 
Baltic here 
Msthonia, Latvia and 
introduced a new factor 
petition between Russia, 
Germany for political 
E iro} 


Republics along the 
described — Finiand, 
Lithuania, hive 
into the com- 
England and 
influence in 





Be = * 
Information in regard to these books will be supplied on request by the publishers 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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V R. HOOVER let his darling child, the handpicked 
4 Unemployment Conference, march right up to hang 
its clothes on the hickory limb, but never did he let it go 
near the water wherein no man knows how many jobless 
Americans are likely to perish before the winter is over. 
Which is to say that the Unemployed Conference was de- 
barred at the very beginning from considering unemploy 
ment insurance or any scheme of government doles, to sa 
nothing of more radical measures. Its zeal for minimizin: 
the extent of unemployment makes one suspect the accuracy 
of its figures which purport to show that it is necessar\ 
0 provide emergency help of some sort for “only one fifth’ 
of the unemployed, that is, not more than 1,000,000 men. 
The conference from which all radicals were carefully ex- 
cluded, achieved a formal unity by the simple device of 
not passing as a whole on committee reports when there 
was a difference of opinion between Mr. Gompers and the 
employers. Nevertheless it doubtless did something to 
increase the amount of money to be spent on immediate 
construction of useful public works and it left behind a 
kind of clearing house under the direction of that able 
executive Colonel Arthur Woods. On the whole, the Con- 
ference gave the employers one more chance to make good 
their boast that they can manage all the problems of our 
modern industrial order if only they are let alone. 
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|’ is not only the railroads which have adopted tl 
which the New York World right ’ putt 


whole burden on labor.” Consider +} tandard QOil ¢ 
pany and the Steel Corporatic Both | ( 
Vy announcing substantial addit 

constructed 0 far a po ible | t? 

otherwise be unemployed. But t 

$2,000,000 it is to spend at B: 

paid until recently to its we ‘ the 

its $10,000,000 by a 30 pel ¢ it? 

effect. According to figures pri 

Conference the wages of the ste rera } 

point ince 1913, wn le tne « 

And these are the men who are paying t} 
companies’ efforts to relieve unemy 


but the companies will own the r 


be built. 


WO recent events in the labo: rid 
usual significance. The first 
the successful federation of various ind 
among the textile workers. The indust) ri 


gan in the manufacture of textiles and 
this the condition of textile worker 
wages have left a great deal to be desired. In Amer f 
field has been largely unorganized. The orthod 

body, the United Textile Workers, h: eeme 

of the workers neither aggressive nor resolute 

their interests. The I. W. W. has staged me dy 
strikes but has failed to organize effective Hence th 
multitude of independent unions of which the A: 


was the strongest. This new federation, which it 
the United Textile Workers will join, ought to 
way for effective organization even in the itl 


conditions are worst. The other bit of la 


encouraging. President Lewis of the United Mine W 


ers has deposed Alexander Howat, president of the 
miners. The reason he allege Howat’ ! 
a strike said to violate an agreement with the emp 


We are sympathetic with every effort to maintair 
faith in labor organizations, but it is to be feared that M) 
Lewis is less inspired by morals tha: alousy of 

who has proved more courageous in standing for ¢ 

ers’ rights. Whatever his faults, Mr. Howat ha d 
sure instinct for real justice in fighting the K 


trial court as an unfair and impossible device for ending 
the industrial conflict. The very strike which at present 
prevails is not directed against the operators but against 


the court itself. This open war among the 
whoever may be to blame, is one more evidence of a d 
quieting disintegration in labor ranks at a time when the 
anti-union campaign is at its height 


"7° HE Massachusetts Minimum Wave Comn ion has 

i handed down a decision of large implications. It has 
decided that, although the least amount of money a woman 
can live on and retain her health with no one dependent 
upon her is $13.50 a week, the women workers in the “minor 
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This decision is based 
state of the industry, which leads 
‘ommissioners to believe that it could pay no higher 
But what of the odd $1.50? As the 
tands it takes no account whatever of possible 


candies” industry shall receive $12. 


on a consideration of the 


wage and yet survive. 
$13.50 budget 
dependents, allows but 20 cents a week for laundry, 25 cents 
for “incidentals,” and a 30-cent reserve for emergencies 

unpretentious emergencies we must assume. 
What with $1.50 a week less than this is a self-respecting 
in the candy industry to do? The answer 
She will do what the workers, men and 
in almost every industry in the country are doing— 
necessary to 
and decency, support children on the bitter edge of 


very modest, 


woman worker 
is tragically easy. 
women, 
live on less than the least possible amount 
healt 

arvation, make of the much-advertised “American stand- 
But “the industry cannot pay more 


ard” a gloomy jest. 


and live.” 


oS ys bit of evidence before the Senatorial Commission 
inquiring into the American Occupation of Haiti and 
Santo Domingo, deserves preservation in the consciousness 
of all those strong-arm-chair patriots, newspaper editorial 
writers, believers in “manifest destiny,” Nordicists, and 
the others who demand that the United States intervene 
anywhere and everywhere, but especially in weaker coun- 
tries, when an American life is taken or even an American 
It is not our purpose to discuss this thesis 
here, but merely to quote some official testimony: 

The Chairman (Senator McCormick)—What 
stances to your knowledge were there, either in the Vilbrun 
Guillaume Sam Revolution or others, of injury to the property 
of foreigners or loss of life by foreigners at the hands of the 
Can you tell of any case where a foreigner was 
killed by the Revolutionary or Government forces, or whether 
property was destroyed? 

Admiral Caperton—I do not believe that I could, sir. You 
must understand that foreigners were not allowed to own prop- 
erty [land] by the Constitution. 

The Chairman—Do you know of any case where any of them 
were ever killed? 

Admiral Caperton—I do not know that I can recall now, sir. 


corn trod upon. 


specific in- 


revolutionists? 


Neither now nor at any other time! Admiral Caperton 
commanded the forces which seized Haiti. Admiral Caper- 
ton it was who, two weeks previous to the brief revolution- 
ary disturbance of July 27, 1915, at Port-au-Prince, had 
already landed troops at Cap Haitien at the other end of 
the island; who, acting under orders which will make in- 
teresting reading in the near future, then occupied Port- 
au-Prince and overthrew the established government of the 
Haitian Republic. If there is anyone who should be ac- 
quainted with any possible record of violence against for- 
eigners and particularly against Americans, it is Admiral 


Caperton. He recalls none because there was none. 


1 Pe committee appointed by the League of Nations 


Russia in her hour of 
the same committee headed by the old anti- 
soviet conspirator and French ex-ambassador, M. Noulens, 
which first suggested sending a commission of twenty-odd 
men to tour the starving regions and investigate—has now 
decided, according to press reports, that relief for Russia 
is impossible until she agrees to pay the debts contracted 
by the Czar. The Revolution of 1905 was stifled and the 
promises of democracy once exacted from the Czar were 
violated with the aid of those very French millions which 
this most Christian commission now insists that the hungry 


to study methods of “helping’ 
famine need 


—— 


Russians must pay. Many of our American States defau 
their debts some decades ago; France, like England, 
some hundreds of millions of dollars in arrears on 
debts to the United States—but no lean Russian bab: 
to be fattened with French milk until the old debts 
recognized. May France never suffer famine in her tu: 
and if she does, may the world be too compassionate to t 
her own logic to her own starvation. 


F we are going to copy and improve upon the Euro; 

custom of putting men in jail for their political 
economic opinions we ought also to imitate the Europ: 
in giving political prisoners privileges not accorded 
felons, among others the right to be candidates for pu 
office. The denial of the latter right means the disfr 
chising of many citizens and an interference with the ba 
as a means of ascertaining the popular will. These ref! 
tions are prompted by the action of the New York Board 
of Elections in removing from the municipal ballot 
names of Messrs. Gitlow and Winitsky, nominated by 
Workers’ League. The technical reason given was that 
address of these gentlemen was given as Ossining (S 
Sing), whereas they are required to be residents of N: 
York City. New petitions are to be filed claiming le 
residence for these political prisoners in New York Cit 
It is to be hoped that the new petitions will be accepted 
The best way to advance radicalism of the extreme left 
to prove that there is no chance for radical points of view | 
find expression at the polls. 


HE plan of the new Transit Commission for the reor- 

ganization of the transportation lines of New York 
City is drawing that heavy fire of criticism for which its 
chairman, Mr. George McAneny, asked in putting forth 
what was avowedly a preliminary plan subject to alteration 
in details. Mr. Samuel Untermyer and Comptroller Craig 
have made the most effective points against the scheme thus 
far, but Mr. McAneny has already countered upon Mr. 
Untermyer by declaring that his lawyers stamp as unconsti- 
tutional Mr. Untermyer’s proposal that the city maintain a 
five-cent fare as a matter of social utility even if it involves 
a temporary deficit. As we pointed out everything depends 
upon the fairness of the coming valuation of the roads, and 
on this score the city’s interests appear to need more carefu! 
protection than the first draft of the plan affords. The 
companies should not be forgiven overdue taxes and debts t 
the city, they should not have so large a voice in manage- 
ment under the new regime, and certainly the operators 
rather than the bondholders should receive whatever extra 
compensation may be allowed as an inducement for efficient 
service. The barometer plan for determining cost of servic 
and hence the size of fares, has not worked well in other 
cities and we must again urge the high importance of direct 
labor representation on the board of control. But it is a 
striking fact that no one has yet challenged the principle « 
municipal ownership; the only question is whether the cit) 
will be sufficiently safeguarded and adequate service secured 


¥ all probability Mr. Newberry of Michigan will hold 
his seat in the Senate because he is a Republican and 
so is the majority of the committee which investigated his 
case. He was convicted, it will be remembered, before 

United States court of violating the Corrupt Practices Act 
by his huge expenditure in the Republican primaries and is 
in the Senate now instead of in jail only because the 
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Sypreme Court ruled that Congress 
primary elections. 


had no power to reyu- 
The argument of the Democratic 
rity that his seat should be declared vacant is entirel 
d, but it is a safe guess that if Mr. Newberry had been 
emocrat the opinions of majority and minority of the 


mittee would have been exactly reversed. In New York 
State the Democratic convention is eloquent on the sins of 
» Republican State administration and in New York City 
Republican-controlled Meyer committee is at last s! 
up not only incompetence but something very close t 
‘uption. But when its counsel ex-Senator Elon R. Brown 
\ders condemnation of police officials who “cannot watch 
ninals and the ticker at the same time” the public i 
tle moved. Perhaps it remembers his own life-long sub 
ervience to reaction, and the easy conscience of his 
ociate Lusk with his one hundred and fifty-three pieces of 
ver. Yet it is always possible to hope that when as a 
sult of these mutual recriminations it dawns upon a con- 
lerable number of Americans that there is something 
fully lacking in a system of “democracy” which give 
hem only the choice between the pot and the kettle, they 
‘ be moved to look a little more deeply into the cause and 
ire of our present political government. 


close 





YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND 
THE EXECUTION OF 
NICHAN MARTIN 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1921, 5:00 A. M. 
AT THE 
ARIZONA STATE PRISON 
FLORENCE, ARIZONA 
THOS. H. RYNNING, Supt. 











E gather from the Arizona Labor Journal, which re- 
printed the foregoing invitation, that a “good time 

was enjoyed by all.” And such is the zest of certain Ameri- 
ans for this form of Roman holiday that they cannot wait 
for legal hangings; they have to arrange unofficial burnings 
the stake. From Texas we learn that on October 11 
“several hundred persons witnessed the burning” of a Negro 
outh of nineteen years. Everything was orderly and all 
evidence of the affair was promptly removed—perhaps by 
the curio hunters. The crimes charged against the victims 
f these popular holidays were heinous (the charge against 
the Negro was, of course, not proved) but no individual 
lilt ean be as socially disastrous as the morbid crowd 
psychology which makes entertainment out of executions. 


N Cleveland, Ohio, the manufacture of women’s cloth- 

ing is conducted under a “continuing agreement” be- 
ween the Manufacturers’ Association and the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers. The agreement provides 
for reference of controversies to a Board of Referees com- 
posed of Judge Julian W. Mack, Samuel Rosensohn, and 
John R. McLane. These referees decided that the firm of 
John Meyer and Son had not conformed to wage stan- 
dards and therefore should not be employed for certain 
manufacturing work by the Landesman-Hirscheimer Com- 
pany, one of the parties to the continuing agreement. 
Meyer went into court and secured an injunction whose 
net effect, if sustained, will be to disrupt the “continuing 
agreement” which has meant so much for peace and well- 
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better evidence of the des f ! 
conscious in their use of the t 

TEVER have our fanciful citizens] hes 
4 appear more yrotesque than | aorecent ¢ I 
Justice Finch of the New York ipreme ¢ 
law proclaims that an man ¢ 
comes a citizen by the ad rs t 
Status, the court has i: ted ! t 
from the wife of the applicant. Bu Mr. M 
a Russian jeweler, who wat to lieve 
is amply eligible for it in his own pet it 
uncomfortable husband of an anarchist wife wh ref 
to take an oath of alleyiance to a yr ronment t 
act of making him a citizen would aut ati 
his wife, the court, with statesmanlike cautioy 
it, and poor Mr. Maier, who is no anarchist but } f 
God-fearing jeweler, is kept with her in outer 
darkness. As the result of this ludierou perver 
justice it may occur to some of our law-makers that 
law should be so framed that no woman would « ther ¢ 


or lose her citizenship on account of 


ped when President Harding was assuring his corre 
spondent, Mrs. Fried, that 


it was not possible to d 


much disarming without a “revolutionary « 
“human nature” for which as a good Republican he could 
not consider this a “hopeful time,” his amba lor, Mr 


Child, was preaching a different sermon to the Ita 


“It is a mistake,” said he, “to believe the we iyht of usele 
armament, of taxes, and of waste will be tolerated fore 

by the people of the various nation And still worse { 
lows. Not human nature, it appears, but imperiali«: d 
men to burden themselves with armaments “The voice 
that says openly, or whispers in secret, that th: t 

of armament is not practical is the voice of imper 

This will never do. President Harding will have to send 
Mr. Child a copy of his collected works on “Don’t expect 
much and you won’t be disappointed.” Evidently this ( } d 


is another enfant terrible in the diplomati: 


HE New York Board of 


old game of 


Education is up to the good 
finding out whether 
history used by the schools of the city loyal. 
And explains the District Superint nt that the 
question is not “whether the statements made in the text- 
books are true but 


the textbook in 
are adequately 


now 


ende 
whether propriety would be observed 
if they were included in them.” 
Said a man who was saving society 
With patriotism and | 
“It isn’t the truth 


We need for our youth 


So much as emphatic 
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Philander C. Knox 


STRANGE it seems that all liberal forces must mourn 
the death of Philander C. Knox as a genuine blow to 
the progress of the country! For Mr. Knox was, like Mr. 
Root and Mr. Spooner and many another lawyer-leader of 
the Republicans, a product of Big Business. His wits were 
sharpened in their workshops, his experience acquired over 
their briefs. They counted him their own when he entered 
McKinley’s Cabinet and later rejoiced that he was to be a 
“steadying influence” when the “wild man,” Roosevelt, came 
to Presidential power by the accident of an assassin’s shot. 
But when Mr. Knox took the oath of office it was no form 
with him; soon his old associates were gnashing their teeth 
over his ‘ betrayal” of those who “had made him”; he began 
vigorous attacks upon large corporations in the Northern 
the Beef Trust prosecutions, and the Stan- 
dard Oil trials; and he justified Roosevelt’s faith that his 
Attorney General was, by reason of his intimate knowledge 
of large corporations, just the one to bring them to book. 
Still more puzzling from the liberal’s point of view was 
Mr. Knox’s career as Secretary of State. First he pro- 
claimed the era of “dollar diplomacy” by which the foreign 
policies of the Government were to be subordinated to help- 
ing the business man to make money abroad, than which 
no policy is of greater danger to the peace of the world 
or the sanctity of weak or backward nations. To it may 
well be applied the words of Adam Smith in denouncing a 
British proposal to found a great empire for the sole purpose 
of raising up a people of customers: “a project altogether 
unfit for a nation of shopkeepers, but extremely fit for a 
nation whose government is influenced by shopkeepers.” But 
while Mr. Knox was setting this mischief afoot he was also 
responsible for an American President’s taking “the world’s 
greatest step toward universal peace through the Frenc' 
and British arbitration treaties.” Under his incumbency of 
the office of Secretary of State there were, according to his 
own words, “more resorts to arbitration and more peaceful 
settlements of just claims and more brushing away of mis- 
understandings than seem to have occurred in any other 
corresponding period.” More than that, at the very time 
when he was responsible for our improper and unworthy 
financial and political intervention in Honduras and Nica- 
ragua he was urging the establishment by the great Powers 
of an international court of arbitral justice at The Hague 
with jurisdiction over nearly all questions between nations. 
His business training was thus not wholly able to inter- 
fere with an inborn idealism which manifested itself most 
strikingly in the fight against the Treaty of Versailles, now 
proved economically as unsound and disastrous as morally it 
was vicious and revengeful and at the doors of which must 
be laid the threatening approach of European bankruptcy 
and disaster. The drafter of the Senatorial round robin 
which correctly served notice on Woodrow Wilson in Febru- 
ary, 1919, that the treaty would never be ratified if inter- 
twined with the Covenant of the League of Nations, Mr. Knox 
was one of the three or four men to whom belongs the chief 
credit of having kept the United States from the dishonor of 
ratifying a treaty which history will surely record as the self- 
inflicted defeat of the Allies, and one of the greatest disasters 
to humanity. Mr. Knox’s legal skill, his parliamentary ex- 
perience, his natural acumen and ability, the power of his 
speeches, all contributed enormously to the result of what 


Securities case, 





seemed at first a hopeless fight against impossible o 
Probably no liberal could have accomplished as much in so 
directions. Certainly it made the business and politi 
world take notice to find a rich conservative like Philan 
C. Knox voicing sentiments that came also from s 
“flighty” Senators as McCormick, Reed, La Follette, Johns 
and Borah, and were so singularly like those advanced 
such dangerously radical journals as The Nation and 

New Republic, albeit from a different point of view. 

What gave Mr. Knox even greater power was his ab 
to formulate constructive suggestions. His opposition 
not merely opposition; he had alternatives. It is now p: 
missible for The Nation to say that the constructive 
for an alternative to the League of Nations, published 
our issue of November 17, 1920, was, save in one or t 
respects, identical with a memorandum prepared by ! 
Knox and held in reserve by him for use at a future ti 
It is because he could see through the falsities and sh: 
of the current international propaganda, because he favo: 
immediate and complete disarmament, because he beli: 
that a real international court needed no army or navy 
support it, because he wanted to go to the rescue of H: 
and Santo Domingo, because he had a vision of a bett 
and wiser world with the sins of the old diplomats banish 
from it, that every sane liberal, and every radical too, mu 
mourn his loss as one the country cannot afford to susta 
at this grave hour. 

The disappearance from the Senate of such an intellect 
even if it had been in opposition to all modern ideas, wou 
in itself have been a biow, so few are now the Senators 
intellectual distinction and ability. Mr. Borah hencefor' 
will rank more clearly as the soundest lawyer, the clear: 
sighted statesman, and the most constructive force in 
Senate. There was a time when he failed to face issu 
now he meets them squarely, with tireless industry, planni 
far ahead and often well behind the scenes. Few oth: 
deserve a place in his class. One by one, Lodge, Penro 
Smoot, and the others of the Old Guard are slipping fr 
their places; the new economic and social problems ar 
beyond them. Others of whom more was to be expecte 
have lost ground in the last two years, or but held thei: 


own. The great pack of Wadsworths, Underwoods, Pome- 


renes, Keyeses hunt with the party hounds and run w 
the popular hares. Promising men there are like Ken 
Ladd, and France, but in the main only a head rises a! 
the mass. Only a few have at once such a mastery 
any subject as La Follette has of the railroad situation, 
his unquestioned honesty and indubitable public fidelity. 
is a fact that the war has produced no such new leaders : 
it must have done if all its false but grandiloquent sloga: 
had been true. Had it been a war to preserve democra 
to safeguard human liberty, to protect the small and uns 
nations, there must have been some new shining figures 
emerge. Instead we mourn a giant fallen, one who was ! 
really a liberal but could see true on certain foreign subjec' 
who was neither a genius nor a man of great talent, but 01 
who trained and used well the brains nature bestowed u; 
him. It is to the economic struggles of the immediate futur‘ 
that we must look for the forging of the new leadershi: 
of power and distinction, courage and constructive abil! 
nowhere more sorely needed than in these United Sta’ 
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The Railway Strike 
NATION-WIDE railroad strike would be a public 
A calamity, but a rigorously organized industrial feudal- 
resting on a very literal wage slavery and controlled 
a few financiers would be an even worse calamity. For- 
tely, we are not as yet confronted with a choice between 
wh alternatives. The railroads precipitated the present 
risis. On Friday, October 14, they applied for permission 
nake a further cut of ten per cent in wages. They have 
so attempted to break down the various working rules 
neretofore in force. President Stone of the engineers de- 
lares explicitly that it was these conditions rather than 
wage cuts previously authorized which led to the strike call. 
The publie representatives of the Labor Board also say that 
lespite the strike vote “until Friday there was but little if 
ny danger” of an actual walkout. Even now the strike can 
e settled, according to Mr. Stone’s statement, either by 
the railway executives’ withdrawal of their request for fur- 
ther reduction of ten per cent and the restoration of favor- 
working conditions, or by the Government’s taking 
ver the railroads. 
Surely with labor in this frame of mind conciliatory 
unsels can avert the disaster of the strike. The menacing 
features are these: 1. The attitude of the roads, many 
of which are determined to force the fighting not only for 
further cuts but in order utterly to break the unions. This 
: the avowed policy of General Atterbury of the Pennsyl- 
ania Railroad, who has not only defied an order of the 
Railway Labor Board but admitted on the witness stand 
that his road maintained an elaborate system of espionage 
nd its own police forces. In view of their own attitude 
ward Government regulation as well as of the facts leading 
p to the strike call, it is anything but ingenuous for the 
is to call this a strike against the Government. 
2. The attitude of the press, largely controlled by big 
1ess interests, which has already jumped into the fight 
n the employers’ side, thereby serving a class and not a 
lic interest. The average American will do well to 
nember how completely the press misrepresented the real 
tuation in the steel strike. Let the papers give us the 
| truth about railroad wages and finances. 
}. The attitude of labor itself, which has been divided 
n counsel and lacking in vision. The railway men ought 
to have been steadily advocating the constructive principles 
lerlying the Plumb Plan and demonstrating the failure 
f the Esch-Cummins Law. Instead they have been absorbed 
with their own quarrels which came to a head in the so- 
lled outlaw strike, and have apparently fought only for 
es. fs Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to think 
it the railway workers are fighting a wholly selfish battle. 
\hether they fully realize it or not, they are fighting for 
the American standard of living which, as we pointed out 
a recent editorial, is steadily declining. Economic prob- 
s in this post-war period are grave. But they cannot be 
ved by passing the burdens of deflation to the shoulders 
the farmers and workers. If the railroad directors can 
) what their allies the steel directors have done, and com- 
pletely defeat labor, we are in for a period of the most 
powerful industrial autocracy the world has ever seen. The 
nd of that kind of autocracy will be violent revolution. 
etter for all of us to endure even the calamities of a rail- 
id strike than to face such a fate. 








Is Business Improving? 


[ praervtnis EDLY there has been a slight, very slight, 
business improvement. For one thing, Wall Street 


has once more learned its lesson; its mad after-the-war 


speculation is at last at an end. The executives of great 
corporations are themselves beginning to work w that 
diligence and yood sense which they have so vocifero 


been demanding of labor. Certain sore spots in the finan 
world have 
dressings will be in order. The Guaranty Trust Compar 


been given first aid; later on more permanent 


for instance, as to whose embarrassment there has be 
such deadly silence in the daily press, is with the aid 

J. P. Morgan and Company and many other fe ayair 
Had this great institution not been rescued there would 
have been a financial disaster of such maynitude as to 1 ‘ 
it clear that the Federal Reserve Syste: n itself 
panacea against panics. Meanwhile, the bankers are mak 
ing worthless all statistics of trade failure bolster 
up company after company which ordinat would 


been placed in the hands of receivers. A number of other 
concerns—some of them very large one will not weather 
the winter. A long-continued railroad strike would, of 
course, do infinite harm in all directions, and wipe out what 


ever signs of improvement in railway finance are otherwise 
apparent. 
In certain lines, moreover, the situation continues ey 


tremely bad. Because of cancelations of orders and refusals 
to pay them, our merchants engaged in South 
With suyar selling at two 


cents a pound the great sugar companies are in distres 


trade are gravely embarrassed. 


Half their 1921 crops are unmarketed, and no money is on 
hand with which to produce the 1922 tonnage. One such con 
cern which had twenty millions of dollars in bank in cash 
last May is now in dire straits for ten millions more. There 
is so little improvement in the iron and steel industry that 
the prospects now held out for lower freight rates on ore are 
not likely to stimulate putting into blast the idle furnaces 
which during August produced only 28 per cent of th 

mal output of pig iron. In the coal trade the public, despite 
official and private exhortations to buy, has in many cities 
held off in the hope of lower prices. The August bituminous 
coal production was only 63 per cent of the normal quantit 
On the other hand, the index of wholesale prices compiled 
by the Department of Labor shows that of 227 commodities 
99 increased in price, 123 decreased and 105 remained sta 
tionary, the principal increases being in the important farm 
products and food groups. The situation would not |} 
bad if the producers got the increase the consumers pay 


Where then are the really encouraging signs? In build 
ing an increase of 11 per cent in New York | irthern 
New Jersey during August; in the retai! trade, according 


to the monthly review of the Federal Reserve Agent at 
New York, a “distinct advance” 
order houses, though there is a decline in direct purchasing 
in the cities and individual sales are about 17 per cent 
smaller per sale. The bond market was surprisingly good 
in September. Prices have risen steadily from one-half to 
4 per cent and a remarkably large number of 7 and & per 
New foreign bonds 
continue to be extensively advertised and are 
posed of. Indeed, to many observers, this, 
the rise in value of Liberty Bonds, is the most encouraging 


reported by eight mail 


cent offerings have been snapped up. 
readily di 


toyether with 
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feature of all, for such a demand for bonds is usually the 
forerunner of an improvement in stock market conditions. 
When all is said and done, however, such improvement as 
there is remains of a surface character. The most signifi- 
cant fact is that the September foreign trade showing is 
the worst of the year. Imports were only $180,000,000, and 
exports $325,000,000—the latter only $5,000,000 above the 
export low record of this year. Together they constitute 
but 50 per cent of the joint figures for September, 1920. 

as this condition continues it is idle to hope for 
any improvement or any marked decrease in unem- 
ployment. Those business men who assert that we can, 
and soon shall, have prosperity all our own, without regard 
to Europe and England, merely display their own ignorance 
and blindness. Until the Central Powers and Russia are 
again drawn into the world’s organization and Mexico is 
recognized there can be no hope for our complete restoration. 
As a matter of fact, English bankers do not expect to see 
England recover her normal foreign trade for a period of 
from five to seven years. \et there are still surprisingly 
many Americans who really believe that prosperity can be 
produced by incantation; that if everybody will only say in 
, it will soon appear from 


As long 
basic 


unison: “Prosperity is coming’ 
around the corner. 


The Judgment of Solomon 


PPER Silesia is to be divided after all. Three months 

ago the French, supporting Poland through thick and 
thin, and the British, supporting Germany’s claim to the 
great industrial centers, agreed only upon one thing: that 
the great underground treasure-house could not be divided. 
The outlying districts could be parceled out to Germany or 
to Poland as their populations voted; but the infinitely com- 
plicated nexus of railroads, coal mines, blast furnaces, iron 
mines, power-houses, electric connections, and water supply 
heart of Upper Silesia—the region including 
Tarnowitz, Beuthen, K6énigshiitte, Kattowitz, Hindenburg 
(Zabrze), and Gleiwitz—could never divided. The 
English drew compromises and the French drew compro- 
mises, but neither of them was ready to draw a line that 
cut the heart in two. Finally they referred it to the League 
of Nations, a committee of which has decided—to cut the 
heart of the industrial region in two. Another permanent 
plague-spot is to be added to those other ludicrous but tragic 
post-war boundary lines where towns are cut off from their 
own railway stations, cities separated from their water 
supply, farms from their own fields. 

Less than three years ago Upper Silesia was so little 
known that Lloyd George, talking to an American journalist, 
turned to his secretary and asked, “Is it Upper or Lower 
Silesia that we are giving away?” The first draft of the 
treaty did give Upper Silesia away. But between May 7 
and June 28, 1919, Lloyd George and others learned more 
of their “gift,” and the final draft of the treaty prescribed 
a plebiscite in which the inhabitants were to vote by com- 
munes, after which the Interallied Commission, paying re- 
gard “to the wishes of the inhabitants as shown by the vote, 
and to the geographical and economic conditions of the lo- 
cality,” was to recommend a boundary line. The plebiscite 
was taken on March last—709,340 voted to remain Ger- 
man, 479,747 to become Polish. But before the Inter-Allied 
Commission could make its recommendation, the Korfanty 


in the 


be 


99 


ao 
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revolt, long warned against by the Germans but scoffed ;;: 
as impossible by the French, broke out. Polish insurgent: 
with the aid of a stream of munitions shipped across th, 
Polish frontier and untrammeled by the French troo; 

in occupation, swept across the province. The Polish Gov. 
ernment disclaimed responsibility for the revolt which 

had fathered. After two months of bitter fighting—the 
Germans have printed photographic evidence of most atro. 
cious and revolting cruelty by the Poles—an armistice was 
finally arranged. The Supreme Council sat in August but 
could reach no solution; so, in lightsome fashion, it referred 
the problem to the League. The League Commission has: 
just made a report of which we know only the bare outlines, 

Solomon-like the League divides the disputed baby, but 
unlike the biblical mothers, neither Germany nor Poland is 
likely to renounce its share. Some newspaper corres} 
dents report a hybrid proposal by which Upper Sil 
politically half Polish and half German, would have 
“economic unity’? with the same monetary basis and a com- 
mon railway and industrial administration—but such 
arrangement, perpetuating the conflict, postponing the de- 
cision, and continuing the reasons for terrorism, would ! 
even worse than a straight line. Other correspondents re- 
port the League rather as imitating the first Nicholas 
Russia, who, when his engineers proposed alternative routes 
for the Moscow-St. Petersburg railway, took his ruler, drey 
a straight line which ignored swamps, hills, or settlements, 
and said, ‘‘Make it so.” The League makes it so. 

Let us not ignore the difficulty of the task. In this indus. 
trial nexus the cities voted heavily German; most of th 
country districts voted less heavily Polish. No straight lin: 
separating those who voted Polish from those who vot: 
German was possible. Nor could any straight line be draw: 
that paid reasonable attention to the economic complexit 
of the region, and yet divided it. To the statesman ther 
were but two alternatives—to give the region entire 
either Germany or Poland. The outlying districts cou! 
have been—and were in the later compromise proposals 
allotted to Poland or to Germany, as their peoples voted 
the “chapeau,” the three-cornered industrial region that 
looked like a Napoleonic cockade on the map, was an 
economic as well as political unit. But politics triumphed 
over statesmanship; Poland’s proved incapacity for govern- 
ment was set aside and she is given more than she had an\ 
right, on the record of history, of the plebiscite, or o/ 
Europe’s economic needs, to expect. She wins not only the 
rich undeveloped mineral wealth of Pless and Rybnik; she 
is given also, according to report, the great centers of 
Beuthen and Kdénigshiitte, which voted three to one German, 
and Kattowitz, which voted six to one for Germany. The 
pet of French policy does well on paper. But in fact she 
perpetuates German hatred of herself as she has already 
perpetuated Russian hate. If in her administration of her 
new wealth she shows no greater competence than she has 
thus far shown within her present boundaries she may in 
the end win the hatred of France, too. For France also 
suffers by the decision. Even French statesmen today admit 
that Germany, to pay her debts, is taxing her resources t 
the limit; with this wealth-producing region cut off from 
her, her strength is still less. This diplomatic victory for 
France and Poland is likely to mean the early fall of the 
Wirth cabinet, fighting to pay the reparations in full. In 
the end it may well mean economic disaster for both Ger- 
many and France, and so for all Europe. 
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and to repeal the tax on the capital stock of corporations, 
The Fiscal Pons Asinorum Se ee 
Post puts it mildly in saying that “Conyress has been very 
By HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY considerate of business’; Senator Reed harsh 
that this total of $615,000,000 is “the burde 
A QUICK rule for getting even with political enemie profiteers who have bled the American people white.” | 
I these days would be, Make them write the tax bill this relief to “busine he c tee proposed t , 
tro- For more than seven months the Administration, backed one-half the transpor :, aie Dis 
‘mous majorities in both houses, has been manfulls remaining half at the end of 1 d bei 
but work trying to produce a revenue measure. With what tax exemption from $2,000 to $2 , 
red result? To quote the Public Ledger, “The carefully shaped $5,000, by these two measures fore > minintleam th 
has tax revision bill of the Senate finance committee is on billion of income. To fill up the hole in the revenue 
» rocks. Viewed from afar off, it looks like a total by these changes, about the ot ibstantial pa 
It s, with small insurance.”’ Unable to drive its own measure committee could offer 
igh, the Senate committee has made up to the opposition income tax by 5 per cent, « 
an agreement which moves the Wall Street Journal to Whether the bill as drawn ild have led 3 
press itself thus: “The pusillanimous surrender of the — enough nobody can tell certai 
iblican leaders is in no sense a compromise. It is a cow- As soon as it was reported, tl 
‘ retreat before a gang of demagogues, euphemistically by its critics. Senator La | 
alled an agricultural bloc.” entities tt “Bin neh te ete veal 
But the Wall Street Journal should not be too greatly ex- and enterprise.” “Not only,” he di 
rcised. The President and his followers are not responsi taxes upon the incomes of mult 
re- e for their failure. They have simply tried to do the im the tax upon the profiteer 
sible—to find four billions of revenue for Uncle Sam, and but new loopholes are provided by which, in the 
the same time to untax business. It cannot be done within American capitalists can more and " ey 
existing fiscal scheme. It is unthinkable, moreover, with- taxation.” Neither in the committee report nor on the floor 


it far more drastic disarmament than was ever dreamed of 
n Mr. Harding’s philosophy. The Republicans had promised 

» repeal the levies on business, especially the excess-profits 
tax, and many of their business supporters hoped to see 
The latter 
proposal, however, raised a storm of popular disapproval, 
and the sales tax was withdrawn after a brief showing. Now 
Senator Smoot has put a new costume on his child, and it is 

nce more winning plaudits from the National Association 
Manufacturers and other bodies which do not believe that 

isiness really ought to pay taxes anyway; but few observ- 
ers believe that the sales tax has any real chance of enact- 
ment. Nevertheless Senator Smoot is the one courageous 
and consistent figure among the servants of “business” in 
the Senate. Only, he can’t command the necessary votes. 

If a sales tax cannot be enacted, then what is the problem 
in detail? For taxes have an uncomfortable way of getting 
down to details. On August 4 Secretary Mellon told the 
Committee on Ways and Means that they must raise at least 
$4,554,012,817 for 1922. After all the talk of economy this 
was bad political news, and following a hasty series of 
Administration conferences the Secretary six days later pre- 
sented a revised estimate. Possible “savings” of $350,000,- 
000 in this year’s expenditures had been discovered, and 
e $170,000,000 of debt redemption was to be taken care of 

y not being made. Thus the year’s total was reduced to 
r $4,034,000,000. But even if customs, salvage, and miscel- 
s laneous receipts bring in the expected $762,000,000, there 
/ will still remain $3,272,000,000 to be raised by internal 
taxes, thirty dollars each for every man, woman, and child 
in the country. How can it be painlessly extracted? 

With that question and with its promise to relieve busi- 
ness of crushing tax burdens, the Administration has vainly 
struggled for half a year. The best it could do was found 
in the Senate committee’s bill, now mangled beyond recog- 
nition. That bill proposed to repeal the excess-profits tax, 
thus cutting off $450,000,000 of estimated revenue, to reduce 
the maximum surtax on individual incomes from 65 to 32 
per cent, thus sacrificing another $80,000,000 to $90,000,000, 


hese imposts replaced by a general sales tax. 








the Old Guard, but their victories will be empty. 





has any successful attempt been ! 


The revolt against the bill was in 


orous that the Administration force irrendered str 
way. On October 11 a set of compri ( 

brought back to the Senate by a divided Re 

jority in the finance committee. Senator Mc¢ 
porarily in charge of the bill, spoke ruefully for 

“IT suppose that some Senators may feel very hat 


toward the amendments, but I am one of 
and like a true die-hard, the North 
purpose to oppose the accursed thiny. 


those wno a 
Dakotan declared | 

Up ro 
Smoot among the slaughtered dead and in a two-hour spe 
manfully defended his slighted sales tax, which, he declare 
logically enough, ‘is bound to come.” The day's clamor 
ended, however, with the defiant cry of 
[Indiana]: ‘The repeal of the excess-profits tax was the one 
great thing we promised the people of the United State 

and that was the one tax we intended to repeal at all 
hazard and at any cost.” 

And there the matter lies. By surrendering the outworks 
the Old Guard, despite appearances, have held the citadel. 
The excess-profits tax is to go, and in the actual outcome a 
considerable reduction in the surtaxes will doubtless be 
effected, though the tax on capital stock will remain, accord- 
ing to present indications. The real trouble is that the 
opposition have no real program and no apparent purpose to 
use the tax machinery to accomplish any well-defined social 
end. They are winning a battle, but unless they evolve a 
plan of campaign they will lose the war; for the logic of 
the situation is with Senator Smoot. In the very compromise 
bill which is heralded as an opposition victory are new and 
little regarded definitions and administrative provisions 
which may well rob the income tax of much of its effective- 
ness in reaching large incomes, while the sections dealing 
with foreign traders indicate that American imperialism is 
getting ready for new triumphs. What the progressive 
forces need above all else today is brains and a consistent 
democratic program. Lacking them, 


senator VV 


they may embarrass 
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The Rise of Japanese Labor Consciousness 


By FRANK GODWIN 


Tokio, September 11 


OBE, with a population of something over 600,000 
K (third in population in Japan), is the greatest com- 
mercial port and one of the big industrial centers of the 
Empire. One of her chief industries is shipbuilding, the 
biggest shipyard being the Kawasaki, employing over 17,000 
wage-earners at present, about 8,000 less than in the “boom” 
period two years ago. At the end of June this year some 
11,000 of these workers were members of labor unions, the 
Electrical Department (880 workers) being the most solidly 
organized. The organization of the Kawasaki men dates 
back more than nine years, when a kind of “workmen’s 
circle’ was formed in their plant, this association being 
connected with the Yuai-Kai (Workers’ Friendly Society), 
which in recent years, since the Government permitted 
labor unions to be formed, has changed its name to the 
Japanese General Confederation of Labor, and is the oldest 
and strongest of all national labor bodies in Japan. 

With their long experience in associated action, the Ka- 
wasaki workers are among the most advanced in Japan in 
experience of an organized class struggle, understanding of 
the social position of the workers, and capacity for and 
possession of labor idealism—the conception of a truer 
freedom for the workers. In September, 1919, it was the 
Kawasaki workers who introduced a new tactic into labor’s 
struggles in Japan—sabotage—and by its use introduced a 
new working system in Japan—the eight-hour day—both 
tactic and system being subsequently put into effect in many 
industrial enterprises throughout Japan, and favorably af- 
fecting the living and working conditions of over half a 
million Japanese wage-earners. 

At the end of June this year most of these Kawasaki 
workers were connected with unions organized indepen- 
dently and unconnected with the Yuai-Kai Federation. A 
smaller number were members of unions affiliated with the 
latter body. All unions, whether Yuai-Kai or independent, 
sent delegates to the Kobe League of Labor Unions, which 
it will be more convenient to refer to as the Kobe Federa- 
tion of Labor, which includes—besides the Kawasaki 
unions—other shipyard unions, steel workers, printers, rub- 
ber workers, and other organized groups. 

Another big shipyard in Kobe is the Mitsubishi, employ- 
ing some 11,000 workers, of whom less than 1,000 were or- 
ganized at the end of June this year. Though the Kawasaki 
management has never been friendly to labor unions, they 
have not rooted them out with the persistent persecution 
which has existed in the Mitsubishi plant. With no labor 
organizations of importance, wages at the Mitsubishi plant 
were lower and hours longer than at Kawasaki, while the 
men themselves, when grievances became bitter, resorted 
to riots and destruction quite as much as strikes, having 
several times combined the two methods. Also, as may be 
expected, with the exception of the small minority of or- 
ganized workers there has been little understanding and 
little social vision among the Mitsubishi wage-earners, 
though they are more and more coming to see the necessity 
of organized efforts through labor unionism—which in 
Japan today generally means industrial unionism. 

In recent months the labor unions of Japan, with the 





economic crisis handicapping them in every way, and w:: 
their backs to the wall, have been fighting for their ex 
ence, and have displayed a power and a courage if anyt} 
greater than they evinced in easier times. Two points hay: 
characterized the labor struggles of recent months, the firs 
being the demand for the freedom of the workers to | 
any union they see fit, and the definite recognition of t 
unions as negotiating bodies. The second point, of in 
diate importance to every worker in such times, is that 
“dismissal allowance,” the unions demanding that in 
of discharge of workers on account of slackness in tr 
advance wages shall be paid for a period of some mon 
ahead, the exact amount depending on the length of ser 
and in the case of old employees amounting to more th 
year’s wages. On both points the unions have actually \ 
out in a number of places, and the second matter is no\ 
greater or less degree in practice among Japanese emplo: 
Tens of thousands of workers have been added to the r: 
of organized iabor, though the “closed shop” is not n¢ 
sarily a part of their program, and the incomers h 
been voluntary ones. 

On June 28 the Kobe Federation of Labor held a me 
to discuss the movement for the general recognitio: 
unions as negotiating bodies, and to see what could be « 
to establish firmly the position of labor unions in the ; 
industrial city of Kobe. The following day the Electr 
Department of the Kawasaki Yard presented demands to 
management including recognition of the unions as n: 
tiating bodies in wage or other disputes, a high “disch: 
allowance” system, and the establishment of the “fac 
committee” system (works committees elected by the w 
ers direct). About the same time, the workers at a br: 
of the Mitsubishi works presented demands for the fre« 
to organize unions, the recognition of such unions as n: 
tiating bodies, a high “discharze allowance” system, 
introduction of the eight-hour day (already in force at \k 
wasaki), and an increase in wages which would bring ‘ 
scale close to that already paid at Kawasaki. 

After a week’s fruitless negotiations, the sixteen « 
mitteemen from the Electrical Department of the Kawa 
Yard were dismissed, the dismissals being accompanied 
liberal “discharge allowances,” but the committeemen 
clined to accept dismissal, and the following morning 1 
of them came to the yard as usual, and though the ; 
keepers declined to admit them, a number of their fe! 
workers pushed the gate-keepers aside and swept their ‘ 
missed” committeemen into the yard. Inside the yard n 
ings and discussions went on, and it was finally decid 
quit work. A fight provoked by some armed hooligans 
parently in company employ (a class which would be te: 
“sluggers” in America) resulted in a number of inj: 
on both sides, which aggravated the already strained 
tions. At the Mitsubishi Yard, at the same time, commi 
men had also been dismissed, but did not attempt to 
their way. Meetings and discussions took place, how 
and after some conflicts with watchmen which inv 
some personal injuries and destruction of property, 
ting work was decided upon here also. 

This was on July 7. On the following day the wor 
from both shipyards formed a procession, 25,000 str 
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ing the principal streets of Kobe. This, however, w: 
a preliminary to the demonstrations of the 9th 

when under the auspices of the Kobe Federation « 
r probably the greatest labor demonstration so far seen 





Japan took place. Some smaller unions engaged in di 
s at the time joined in the demonstration, the mass of 
yn men in Kobe—steel workers, printers, and othe: 

rned out, and several hundred came down from Osaka 
ibout 30,000 workers participating. 
[he procession stretched for miles and miles through the 
eets of Kobe, a long line of red flags, red union banner 
| white banners inscribed with strike slogans. Under the 
iling hot sun the men made a pace of about five miles an 
ir. The khaki overalls and jumpers of the shipyard men 
though some of them had discarded this for their cooler 
nalm beach” suits—were soaked through with perspira- 
n, but they never checked either their swift pace nor the 
rds of the labor songs which they repeated again and 
igain throughout the long march they had mapped out for 
emselves. Regular order, wonderful spirit—men march- 
‘on with all the courage and determination possible to 
mankind, under their great red banners, singing their 
ngs of inspiration and joy— 
Awake, workers of Japan, 
Have done with old traditions 


Proud to be workers, 
And demanding the reward of labor 
Labor is sacred 
ind a dense crowd, high-strung, tense, packed the many 
iles of streets along which the marchers went, and offered 
encouragement and cheer, or themselves tried to join in the 
songs, or repeated the strike slogans inscribed on the ban- 

ers, “Union,” “Justice,” “Solidarity.” It was not a 
mournful appeal for sympathy, not a maudlin whine 
“from the depths,” but a triumphal procession of men rising 
to a truer manhood and beginning to acquire a sense of their 
real strength, of their true mission in society, and marching 
nward to a future of which they could but dimly see the 
brilliance. 

Perfect order prevailed in the Kawasaki plant next day. 
All the workers reported at the yard at their usual time, 
but no work whatever was performed, the eight hours being 
devoted to discussions and meetings, except for a part of 
the afternoon when several thousand decided on a public 
demonstration and went out in procession. Gradually their 
ideas were becoming clearer, and their immediate program 
more plainly defined. Stimulating also were some vague 
visions they had gained of “‘lands beyond the sea,” of Italian 
and other workers who had for a time at least succeeded in 
taking things into their own hands. Certainly the men 
couldn’t leave the plant—anyone who did so without special 
arrangements was a “‘scab.”’ Loafing around the hot yard 
was certainly tiresome, but to start work in the usual 
manner was unthinkable—they had something to fight for. 
But what was to prevent their resuming work in their own 
way, for their own benefit? 

The directors, in the meantime, had steadily persisted in 
their statement that they could not discuss matters with 

e workers—or, rather, saboteurs—owing to the absence 
f the president of the company, Matsukata, in Europe. 
While he was away, they said, they could not take upon 
themselves the responsibility of making such changes as the 
en suggested, being really helpless under the circum- 


stance And from some of the strikers came the response: 
“Well, if they’re such helpless creatures, at least we are not. 
If they can’t run the works, we can. If they won't take the 
responsibility of any changes till Matsukata gets back, we 
will.” And about this time Mr. Kagawa came into the 


vame in earnest. 

Mr. Tovyohiko Kayvawa is a Christian and a Socialist. 
Not the stranye ineffective creature we usua think 
as a Christian Socialist, but a man who combines the 
itual beliefs of Christ and Tolst vith the 
victions of present-day guild soctalis: He was educate 
in America—in Princeton University, | believe it 
how retained his soul. Ten years ayo, after his retur 
Japan, he settled down in the slum quarters in Kobe, one of 
those eccentric people who follow Christ to the utter: t 
disreputable degree. If a man wanted his cloak, he yave it 
to him. If a prostitute or a beyyar-child was } he would 
watch over them night and da th the tenderness of 
mother. If a poor half-demented product of im de 
eracy threatened him with violence for no r natever 
he would argue with the man, or flee from him if necessar 
but protect him if wanted bv the police Wher yenu oe 
labor movement began to develop a few yea iyo he 
one of the foremost organize: Ile v 
as a writer, both of social studie nd of nove i 
with the inspiration of socialist ideal ind Christ 
ethics), and now took up the costly work of « iv 
paper, the Laborers’ News, which reached thou 
workers in Kobe and vicinity. Though a non-resistant 
conviction, he has no hesitation about advocating the most 
radical methods that can possibly be carried out without 
violence; at the same time he speaks to the veneral pub! 
in terms they understand, terms which sweep away ever 
capitalist justification with its own defensive phrass HH 


own writings and personality are to a considerable extent 
responsible for the fact that the mass of middle-class people 
in Kobe are thoroughly sympathetic with labor, even when 
labor steps out toward things which are far beyond 
middle-class vision that they cannot grasp the full revol 
tionary significance of them. 
the middle of July in Kobe. 

The “supreme council” of the Kawasaki. men consisted 
of delegates elected not by unions, but by departments, by 
the mass of the workers, ‘whether affiliated with unions or 
not. Mr. Kagawa, though himself 
strictly speaking, is fairly worshiped by many union men 
in Kobe, where the combination of high etication and intel 
ligence, practical sense and real vision is not very common, 
and labor meetings are open to him when they may be closed 
to everyone else not immediately inyowed in their business. 
It is stated tWat Mr. Kagawa was the man who appeared 
before the few-score men who made up the “supreme coun 
cil” of the Kawasaki men, and submitted to them a definite 
plan for taking over control of the workshop This is 


: 


And this was the position in 


not a waye-earner 


said to have been received with tremendous enthusiasm and 
unanimous approval. However that may be, on July 12 
(Tuesday) there was a declaration in the hands of every 
worker actively participating in the Kawasaki struggle, 
which appears to show the literary finesse of Mr. Kagawa. 
His hand also seems to be evident in the intelligent and 
control is 
explained to the public, “that he who runs may read.” But 


diplomatic manner in which the taking over of 


let this document, a most remarkable one in its combina- 


tion of respectable phraseology and revolutionary signifi- 
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cance, and perhaps indicating that militant labor is not 
compelled to use the language either of predaciousness or 
of metaphysics, speak for itself: 

The Kawasaki Industrial Committee assumes control of the 
operations of the various workshops from (blank for date). 
We, as representatives of over 17,000 workers at the head 
and branch factories of the Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard, 
presented to the management of the company demands consist- 
ing of seven counts, including the introduction of the factory 
committee system. To these demands Messrs. Nagatome and 
Yamamoto, directors of the company, refused to give a satis- 
factory answer, on the plea of the absence of the president. 

We have never been prompted by a desire to put the industry 
What we desire is that the company 
should recognize our personality and help in rendering our 
lives less difficult. If, however, we continue to strike as a 
counter-measure against the arrogant and insincere attitude 
which has been hitherto assumed by the company, it will only 
end in paralyzing the industry of Japan and in causing social 
unrest, and therefore we propose to do our work at our re- 
spective workshops, ourselves assuming control of all opera- 


of Japan in jeopardy. 


tions, until our demands are accepted. 


THE METHODS OF CONTROL 
1. The Industrial Committee shall control all the business. 
2. All the clerks and other employees must attend to their 
respective duties as hitherto, under the direction of the Indus- 
trial Committee. 

3. The company shall be made to pay wages to the workers 
at the same rates as hitherto. 

4. The working hours shall be reduced from the present 
eight hours to six, but efforts will be made to do the same 
amount of work during this reduced working period. When, 
however, the Industrial Committee considers it expedient, this 
time will either be extended or further reduced. 

5. Those who act in a manner disturbing the general peace 
of the various workshops and impairing the efficiency shall be 
referred to the Disciplinary Committee. 

On the same day (July 12), admission tickets to the 
yard were issued by strike headquarters, committeemen 
were posted at the entrances to the yard, and none but 
ticket-holders were admitted. There were, however, a large 
number of uniformed policemen already in the grounds, as 
well as gendarmes, and a guard of marines was on the war- 
ships and submarines under construction. More gendarmes 
arrived in the course of the day from outside the city, 
while reserve police had already been called out to the num- 
ber of several thousand. 

The workers came to work at the usual time both on the 
12th and 13th, but no work was begun, for detailed plans 
of operation and a method for overcoming the opposition 
of the armed forces had not yet been decided. The man- 
agement made no attempt to parley further, but on the 14th 
a battalion of troops arrived, and the management felt 
that the armed forces were sufficient to cope with any ordi- 
nary contingencies. A ten-day lockout was now declared, 
and the works were closed. At the same time some rather re- 
markable notices were put up by naval officers, appealing 
to the workers “not to injure the battleships.” Public 
demonstrations were prohibited by the authorities, as well 
as the singing of labor songs on the streets. Though the 
prohibition of demonstrations prevented the workers from 
massing their forces for a general march to the yard, a few 
hundred managed to get together near certain gates and 
attempted to make their way in, but the hundreds of police 
and gendarmes prevented this, and after a struggle the men 
were driven back and many arrested. 


ee 


A public statement by the authorities, to the effect t 
the fact of 30,000 unemployed workmen on the streets ne 
sitated the presence of large numbers of military and po 
to keep order, was immediately taken up by the locked- 
men, and all ex-conscripts in their ranks—more than 4, 
in number—were called upon to wear their military unif 
and undertake the duty of maintaining peace and order : 
help relieve the authorities of this onerous task. The latter 
however, instead of welcoming this offer, displayed 
both apprehension and opposition. The organizers we: 
officially requested to see to it that this plan was not carri 
out, but to this request no attention was paid, and 4,' 
workers daily donned their old uniforms and took part 
the activities of their fellow-workers. However, this was 
tentative thing, and the workers were too well aware of th: 
comparative weakness to provoke an armed conflict with th¢ 
military forces of the Empire. 

The Kawasaki management, partly in an endeavor to i: 
prove relations somewhat and partly to avoid the likelihood 
of violent reprisals later, had agreed to give half-pay fo: 
the period of lockout. So the men were free for a vacatio: 
and even as they had quit work together, so they “va 
tioned” together. Demonstrations being prohibited, great 
athletic meetings, baseball matches, swimming matches, 
mountain hikes were arranged. At the same time prepa- 
rations were made for the financing of the strike which a; 
peared inevitable. Thousands of men went out on the 
streets daily as peddlers, taking in tens of thousands 
yen, of which a part went to the sellers direct and a part 
to the general strike fund. One hundred and twenty-fiv: 
more committeemen were dismissed by the Kawasaki man- 
agement, with liberal discharge allowances, which the 
accepted. 

The Mitsubishi yard, where there had been some rioting 
and destruction of property by the almost unorganized 
workers, had declared a lockout on July 12, two days 
before the Kawasaki plant. In the demonstrations and 
other meetings 10,000 Mitsubishi men swelled the workers’ 
ranks, which were augmented from time to time by locked- 
out men from the Kobe Steel Foundry (some 3,000 workers) 
and the Formosan Sugar Company (less than 1,000 work- 
ers), where also the principles of the right to organize and 
the establishment of workers’ shop committees were being 
sought, and “ca’ canny” on the part of the men had been 
met with lockouts. In the meantime, a week’s negotiations 
and a couple of days of “going slow” at the Kobe branch of 
the Dunlop Rubber Company had ended in the granting of 
the points mentioned to some 1,500 workers employed there. 

Bertrand Russell arrived in Japan July 17, on his wa) 
to England via Canada, and was met in Kobe by a reception 
committee of about fifty shipyard workers with their great 
red banners, headed by Mr. Kagawa. Mr. Russell addressed 
a strike meeting the following evening (his speech being 
of course translated by another) and received a remarkable 
ovation. A great labor meeting was held in Osaka on the 
19th, under the auspices of the General Federation of 
Labor (Yuai-Kai), and over 2,000 voices, husky with emo- 
tion, roared out the Japanese Socialist “Song of Revolu- 
tion”—a song under the official ban, for the singing of 
which many men have in the past been imprisoned: 





Ah, the revolution is approaching, 
Ah, the revolution is approaching,— 
Awake, ye children of poverty, 
Awake, ye ragged children of the dirty streets. 
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it all this enthusiasm, all this spirit, all this outbur 

‘dealist fervor was powerless to gain the day for the 
ard workers. The lockout ended after ten days, but 
military control of the shipyards made it impo 

r the Kawasaki workers to put their plan of industrial 

ocracy into operation, and nothing was left for then 
either strike or utter defeat. They chose the former 
ernative, as did also the Mitsubishi men at the expiration 
their lockout. A few days later the foremen (who had 
narticipated in the struggle on the side of the worker 
were by certain inducements brought over to the side of 
the management and succeeded in drawing a part of the 
rkers back to the yards (from 15 to 30 per cent), 
though the almost total absence of certain important 
isses Of labor prevented any real resumption of work. 

Regular demonstrations being under the official ban, the 
lea was hit upon by the strikers of visiting shrine 

masse, such “religious processions” being expressly free 
from police interference. On July 29, the second day of 

ese processions, the paraders upon coming near the Ka- 
wasaki Dock turned down toward the yard and _ at- 
tempted to force their way in. The police, after a brief 
ittempt to push back the men, drew their swords and 
attacked. A few of the men had impromptu weapons such 
as sticks or stones, but the great mass were wholly unarmed, 
and when the police charge came it was less than a minute 
before the men took flight. A few fought with desperate 
courage, grasping the swords with their naked hands, but 
the outcome was never in doubt, and the police pursued 
the fleeing men, cutting them down with mad fury as they 
overtook them. One man was mortally wounded, forty or 
fifty seriously, and over a hundred received minor cuts and 
gashes. Practically all the seriously wounded men were 
stabbed through the back, and a number of them had their 
fingers almost cut off. The mortally wounded man had had 
the policeman’s sword driven clear through his back to the 
thorax until the point protruded on the other side. On the 
part of the police there were no casualties worth mention- 

This affair was followed by wholesale arrests, some three 
hundred strike leaders being imprisoned, including the “mili- 
tant pacifist” Mr. Kagawa, who had consistently counseled 
against violent methods. Strikers in the vicinity of the 
yards would be driven inside by the police, such labor meet- 
ings aS were permitted were closely watched and many 
speakers stopped, and individual insults and threats were 
resorted to to break the spirit of the strikers, three-fourths 
of whom were standing solid. And while the Government 
appeared to be attempting to crush the strike by sheer ter- 
rorism, the companies were clearly determined to achieve 
this end by starvation. Distress was becoming more and 
more keenly felt among the strikers, and though public sym- 
pathy with the latter was rather increased than anything 
else, people were running short of money and could patron- 
ize the thousands of striker peddlers no longer—the last eco- 
nomic resource of the men. 

With all the odds against them, however, the strikers re- 
mained so steadfast that attempts began to be made at 
mediation, both by the governor of the prefecture and the 
mayor of Kobe. These offers were finally rejected by the 
strikers on August 8, and immediately afterward they 
announced their intention of returning to work, making no 
terms whatever with their respective employers: 


Our resolution to achieve our ends is unshaken. We shall 


never lose sight of them. We are cor t t . 
(organized) power we shall be able to carry then 
near future. Our movement W t (of 
throughout the world, and justice 

What this means the writer is not prepar 
strike appears t e Jost, but jus* t ti 
workers have up their slee n ‘ 
and only the future will make it eal But 
men in Kobe have gained th f ! 
dustry, industrial democra They have i 
explained, have come to understand its pe 
know exactly what to expect from the authoriti 
time. A hundred thousand oryanized workers thr 
Japan have watched the struyyvle with t ‘ ntere 
ing the possibilities for themselve 


into their hands the reins of power and the 


own destinies. These organized men are 
minority of the Japanese worker The J 
workers as yet do not possess the 


responsibility, and the administrative 
assume democratic industrial control, but tl 
ing, the ranks of organized labor are 
new day is dawning for Japanese labor. Ar 
there runs the militant minority of enlightened wor 
whom their goal is ever coming clearer and 
political, and industrial democracy, a new « 
social order in which labor shall be free 

Seventeen thousand men have made a 
thing itself, have attempted to establish their 


cratic regime in the industries which they operate, ar 


found the things with which they must cope, and 


they must be fully prepared in their struyyle. In thi 


battle for the new ideal the workers have met defé 
this is not a struggle which is crushed by any nu: 
defeats of this nature, and the words of Mr. Kagawa 
going to prison, may well be quoted: 


The authorities . . . dispatched troops and org 
naval brigade, but if they think that by these mear 
set restrictions on the awakening self-consciousné of t 


ing classes they are greatly mistaken. 


Through our unions we are gaining the exper 
ily 
i 


and the administrative and organizing abili 
us to use our newly won freedom in the best interest 
selves and the community. We will not stop until 
achieved industrial democracy, and the new serfdon 

the way of the old. 


| 
Good Men 
By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES » 
HERE were good men in David's town, 
When Jesus climbed to Calvary’s er6éwn, 


Good men who saw him seized and tried! 
Good men who watched him while he died! 


What said these good men on the street, 
When they with neighbors chanced to meet’? 


What thought these good men, when the night 
Curtained Jerusalem from sight? 

What prayed these good men, when they trod 
The Temple court, in quest of God? 


Why . . . much the same as you and I, 
Who now see Debs in prison lie! 


ty, which wil 
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Burgenland—A Pawn on the 
Chess Board 
By HENRY G. ALSBERG 


HAT is the true significance of the West Hungarian 

muddle? This is a question every sophisticated 
newspaper reader will ask himself, having by this time been 
put on his guard against taking political developments 
abroad at their face value. The press of Europe and 
the Hungarian refusal to give up this 
little corner of arable land known variously as West Hun- 
gary and the Burgenland to Austria in accordance with the 
Trianon Treaty to be merely another outbreak of the 
D’Annunzio disease, which has already cropped out in 
Fiume, Vilna, and Silesia. This is partly true. But in 
West Hungary there are peculiar and characteristic com- 
plications. 


America represents 


Toward the end of August, according to the provisions of 
the Trianon Treaty, two things were to happen. First, the 
Jugoslavs were to return to Hungary the district of Ba- 
ranya, which included some coal mines very much needed 
by the Hungarians, or at least by certain persons financially 
interested in Hungary. Second, West Hungary, inhabited 
largely by a German-speaking population, but which had 
belonged to Hungary time out of mind, a rich grain dis- 
trict almost essential to the existence of Vienna, was to be 
handed over to Austria. The time for the transfer of the 
Baranya approached. The majority of the population, 
mostly Hungarians, including a great number of coal 
miners, dreaded this annexation by Horthy’s White Terror. 
They protested against the unconditional transfer; they de- 
manded that the Entente seize this opportunity to moderate 
Horthy’s tyranny by making the cession conditional upon 
guaranties to be furnished that the White Terror in Hun- 
gary itself should be curbed and that it should not be intro- 
duced at all into the recovered province. But the British 
Commissioner at Budapest, Gosset, rushed down to the Ba- 
ranya, and with all the weight of his influence urged that the 
transfer be made by Jugoslavia on the day fixed. Meanwhile 
the Jugoslavs had inspired the desperate Baranyans to set up 
a little republic of their own, a la Vilna, which was to be 
backed by Jugoslavia. But Gosset at Pecs, Baranya’s capi- 
tal, and the British at Belgrade found means to persuade 
the south Slav Government to abandon the new republic 
and the Baranya population to Horthy’s terrorists. Gosset, 
showing a certain humanity, before the Hungarian troops 
entered gave the secretary of the mayor of Pecs a copy of 
the Horthy blacklist of persons to be summarily dealt 
with. These people therefore had an opportunity to escape, 
But what of the thousands of workmen who couldn’t escape, 
who are now suffering under a rule of violence and lawless- 
ness, who are being beaten up and arrested and interned 
and deported by the hundred; who, if they are fortunate, 
have to work in the mines, under the fixed bayonets of the 
occupying troops? 

Within a few days of the Baranya transfer to Hungary, 
the cession of West Hungary to Austria was to take place. 
In Vienna it was quite well known that the cession would 
never occur, at least not peaceably. In the Hungarian 
Parliament the Prime Minister had already been rumbling 
about the trouble which would follow any attempt by 


— 





Austria to insist on her pound of flesh. The Austrian ‘| 
ernment, and also the Majority Socialists who do not 
tively take part in the Government, but without 
acquiescence the Government dare not act, assumed 
attitude that Austria would not fight for the Burgenla 
but would accept it if handed over peaceably. To be gq 
fair, it must at this point be admitted that the attity 
of the Socialists had somewhat changed since the sign 
of the Trianon Treaty. At that time they avowed noth 
would induce them to sanction the annexation of the L 
genland by Austria, since annexation of this ancient H 
garian province would be playing into the hands of Ente 
Machiavellism and would be to deny all the principles u; 
which socialism was based. But during the course of a y 
the Socialists proved the old adage “L’appétit vient 
mangeant.” 

Nevertheless, on the day the Austrian gendarmerie be; 
marching into West Hungary, under leadership of Allicd 
commissioners, the Arbeiter Zeitung, organ of the Majority, 
Socialists, published a declaration that the party would in- 
sist on a free plebiscite in West Hungary to determine 
whether the population wished to be Austrian or Hun 
garian. Such a free plebiscite had been impossible under 
the Horthy regime. This declaration by the Social 
Party was paramount to a promise by Austria to hold a 
plebiscite, since no Austrian government could survive 
against the solid opposition of the party of Adler and Bauer. 
The sequel is well known. Austria’s gendarmerie met 
with resistance from Hungarian irregulars, plainly drawi 
their support from at least a section of the Hungari 
Government. That is more than a month ago. West Hun- 
gary is still in possession of the Hungarians and the Entent: 
has made no effective efforts to have it handed over 
Austria. 

Several questions arise. Why could not the Entente u~ 
the same effective arguments to compel Horthy’s Gover: 
ment that it used against the Jugoslavs to compel them ' 
evacuate the Baranya? Lack of power? Hungary is sur- 
rounded by the Little Entente crouching ready to spring at 
a word from the Big Entente. It is inconceivable th 
Hungary would resist a word of warning from Paris 
London, the sources of its economic and political existence. 
Also why was not the handing over of the Baranya made 
conditional on the transfer of West Hungary instead of the 
reverse? And why, if the Entente had any desire to check 
Horthy’s Terror, was the transfer of the Baranya not made 
conditional upon a moderation of this Terror? 

There are several answers. One is very definite, even i! 
resting on rather sordid motives. A British company, ac- 
cording to very good information, now owns the majorit 
of the stock of an Hungarian steamship company navigat- 
ing boats on the Danube. This company owns the Baranya 
coal mines. The interposition of the Jugoslav frontier 
made it difficult and precarious to get coal for the com- 
pany’s ships to Budapest. Here was a very specific reas: 
for the pressure brought to bear on the south Slavs. Second, 
British finance has gradually been getting control 
Hungary’s resources and therefore is much concerned 
seeing that Hungary, particularly Horthy’s dictatorshi 
which like most dictatorships is lavish with concessions, ge’ 
every possible advantage. The coal mines at Pecs anid 
the Danube steamship company are but pawns in Britai) 
attempt to control Hungary and thence the navigation 
the Danube. Third, the strengthening of the Horthy reactio: 
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eans the growth of reaction throughout Central Europe and 

the Balkans. First Rumania, then Jugoslavia succumbed to 

Budapest’s example. The will was always present in both 

se countries, but their ruling classes had to be con 

ced of the feasibility of a reactionary regime. ° 

: part of Jugoslavia that remained comparatively untouched 

the wave of reaction was just the district of the Baranya, 

where the Serbs carefully left the workmen in comparative 

ling freedom in order that a pro-Serbian and anti-Hungarian 

entiment should develop. And it must be admitted that, 

! had the Baranya been definitely assigned to Jugoslavia, the 

npaign of persecution and oppression engulfing 
ind Zagreb would have spread to Pecs. 

In contrast to Hungary, Austria is perhaps the freest 

d one of the most progressive countries in the world. 

Vienna is the haven of all political refugees, who live there 

mparatively unmolested and can write and say and think 


rt . 
ine only 


selyrade 


what they wish. The workmen of Austria hold the balance 

it} f power and force the Government to make concession 
} the proletariat. In fact, the power, although not exer- 

¢ d by them, really rests in the workmen’s hands. This 


in- not a pleasant thing for the British and French Bourbon 
witness. As long as Austria remains the free and demo- 

atie state that it is, Europe will not be safe against a 

eral renascence. Hence Hungary must be strengthened 

e and Austria, pitiable remnant that she is, must be further 
sakened and humiliated. If possible Austria must also 

forced into the circle of reaction which has gripped 

Rumania and Jugoslavia. It is not mere newspaper sensa- 

nalism to say that Vienna is being threatened by the 

ingarian bands at Wiener Neustadt. An actual invasion 

Austria at the present moment by these Hungarian ir- 

regulars is not probable. But it must be recognized that 
situation is critical and that the Austrian democracy 

s been seriously weakened by developments in West Hun- 

ry, developments directly due to Entente, and more par- 


ularly British, partiality for the Hungarian Terror. 


In the Drittway 


B esemonsnye SMITH is dead. One more of the noble 
figures that link that modern subwayed Cranford, Cam- 
ridge, Massachusetts, with the past, is gone. He was of 
the class of 1856 at Harvard; his father was graduated from 
Rutgers College with the class of 1780. Jeremiah was the 

ungest of a large family; not so many years ago he 
startled one of his law classes by saying, “One hundred 
ears ago today, gentlemen, my little brother died.” His 

ther, also Jeremiah, had fought the British at Bunker 
Hill, according to Cambridge tradition; the two generations 
panned the reigns of seven monarchs of the British Empire, 
cluding Victoria’s sixty-four years. “Jerry” Smith—so 
even the irreverent younger generation called him—lived in 
ne of those old Cambridge houses to which the generations 
id added bit by bit down to the final woodshed, and which 
till survive to tell the modern student that Cambridge was 
ot always a mere suburb of Boston. “Young Dan” Webster 
was a frequent visitor in the old Smith household in New 
ilampshire—whence have come many of Massachusetts’s 
finest, down to Judge Anderson in our own generation. 
Professor Smith was then a mere boy; Jeremiah, Sr., was 
then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New Hampshire. 
“Big Judge” and “Little Judge,” Webster called them laugh- 


late Sr. 


succeeded his father on the supreme bench of his State 


and the joke came true when Jeremiah, Jr. 


ingly 


before going to Harvard as Story Prof 
* t * * * 
kK IGHT years ayo three members of the class of 
_4 were in Cambridve at the -eventy-fifth anniversary ot 
Today the 


spring the secretary of the class of 1850, Dr. H. R. Storer, 


their graduation. 


of Newport, R. I., reporting the death of his last fellow 


classmate, thus bade his univer farewell: 

T. J. Coolidge, LL.D. 1902, the r t distingu ed mber of 
his cla died at Boston, Novembe 17, 1920 ! etiet 
year. Thi the death of Mr. Coolidge t 
longer « 
rema divaatoA of i owe ea i r 
adding the f ! r to 1 t f j Of 
hin If too he cannot } 4M 
own time comes, and it! 
be but the old quotation 

He lived; he died 

Schold the sum—the abstract of 

* * * ‘ 

’ HAT learned friend of the Drifter , 

that zimbaloon should be spe Le 
dantly corrected. One corres} t 
accents of authority, assures the 
spelling is cembalom; another | 
that he knew it in his native Hu 

. t 


to the Drifter, 
spells upon its strings amid the du 
Street, the word is as he first understood 


majestic wrongne of American ph 
N . . 
Correspondence 


The Attorney General vs. The Nation in 
the Rosenbluth Case 


To THE EpItor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your Managing } 
letter of September 29, and your letter of October 5, tra tting 
a copy of an article which you propose to publish in Th 
entitled A Study in Justice, in which very sev 
made of the Department of Justice in its investiga f certain 
charges against Captain Robert Rosenblut! 

While it is not the custom of tl Depart 5 4 me 
upon articles submitted to it before publication, | id 
to make an exception to what I « 
cases of this kind, since it is possible that u meaning, f 
minded persons may be misled into beli r t irt 
ment of Justice has been guilty of gross acts of injust t ird 
Captain Rosenbluth. In reply I wish to state 

1. In so far as your article contain itement f the 
are, in every fair sense and purport, incorrect; 

2. In so far as your article contains infers f I 
they are incorrect because based upon incorrect f 

If, after considering what I have said, you d to publish 
the article, I think that, in fairness, you wd publish th 
letter, as a whole, in immediate connection w 

Washir ston, D.C... Octobe 1] H ] UG! 

Attorne Get il 

[As a matter of fairne to the Department of Justice we 
are glad to give space to Mr. Daugherty’s letter. But it is 
important for the public to know the fact Our article was 
based on letters and affidavits painstakingly gathered by Cay 
tain Rosenbluth and his attorney. These facts were fully cor 
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roborated and strengthened by our own independent inquiries. 

In the interest of fair play on September 29 we sent a copy of 
the article to the Department of Justice with a request for 
comment and correction. We notified the Department that 
we desired to publish the article in the near future and requested 
the favor of a prompt reply. On October 5, having heard 
nothing, we again wrote in similar vein; finally, on October 7, 
we telegraphed as follows: 

“If you intend to comment on article A Study in Justice— 
The Case of Robert Rosenbluth, proofs of which have been sub- 
mitted to you and which we intend publishing, we should appre- 
ciate notification by telegraph, collect.” 

If in answer to any of these appeals the Department had 
requested time to prepare a letter on the question at issue we 
should have held the article until such a letter could reach us. 
Having heard nothing, on October 10 we proceeded with the pub- 
lication of the article. 

It is quite obvious that this belated and magisterial denial is 
wholly unsatisfactory. The charges were specific and backed 
in every detail by a substantial mass of evidence. To give one 
instance, on July 16 Mr. Herron, “for the Attorney General,” 
wrote Captain Rosenbluth’s attorney that the “Attorney General 
had reached the conclusion to order the dismissal of the pro- 
ceedings pending in the Federal jurisdiction against Captain 
Resenbluth and to turn over all of the information in the pos- 
session of this Department to the Prosecuting Attorney for 
Pierce County, Washington, for such action as he deems proper.” 
Yet we have already published a telegram from Prosecutor 
Selden, dated October 6, in which in answer to our inquiry he spe- 
cifically stated that he had not received “all papers from the De- 
partment of Justice.”” Mr. Daugherty gives us no reason to doubt 
Mr. Selden’s word. Moreover, on the face of things the De- 
partment was in error in giving out sensational publicity con- 
cerning a man whom later it was unable even to bring to trial. 
It is time that our great bureaucracy should learn that it is 
chargeable with the honor of the individual citizen, and that 
when it has sinned against even the humblest it cannot dispose 
of criticism by lofty denials of the possibility of guilt. The 
Nation stands squarely on the facts presented in last week’s 
article. Until something more substantial than the above general 
denial entered by the Attorney General is produced, we shall 
maintain that they constitute an irrefutable and totally damning 
indictment of the Department of Justice in its relation to th¢ 
case of Captain Robert Rosenbluth. To prove the contrary 
why does not the Attorney General unite with Captain Rosen- 
bluth in demanding a Congressional investigation? This action 
has also been demanded by the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
their annual convention at Detroit, September 15.—EpIToR THE 


NATION. ] 





Jewish Nationalism 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the House of Esau (The Nation, October 5), Mr. Gil- 
bert Seldes takes issue with “the Jew’—meaning apparently the 
Zionist Jew—for having bartered his experiment in interna- 
tionalism, unintentional and unhappy though it has been, for a 
mess of national pottage, “just at the moment when his enemies 
were powerless to harm him, just when he could have redeemed 
the centuries of persecution, and just when he might, by a sim- 
ple gesture of refusal, have taken the place he has always 
claimed—leading humanity—the Chosen People.” Any random 
day’s dispatches in the Yiddish press dispel the notion that the 
Jew’s enemies are now powerless to harm him. It is rather 
as though the armistice and the Versailles clauses for the pro- 
tection of minorities had loosened a tidal wave of rape, torture, 
and massacre, of pogroms big and “little,” of “excesses,” of ex- 
pulsions and ever-present fear of expulsion. If the new inter- 
national order “is actually around the corner,” “the Jew” has 


little inkling of it. 


The nationalist Jew dissents, naturally, from the view 
he “does not happen to need nationality,’ which to Mr. Seldes 
seems to imply all corruptness and unholiness. Jewish religi 
thought sets up the ideal—for the Jew—of a “kingdom o! 
priests and a holy nation.” Judaism is a social rather than 
personal religion; and it requires, in the Zionist interpreta 
at least, all the scope and complexity of national life for 
exercise of its full ethical and spiritual range. “The Jew” ¢ 
indeed aspire to lead humanity to brotherhood by the path 
internationalism. But his method is that of demonstrating 
righteous commonwealth in action. Nations are a necessary a: 
inevitable part of the scheme of things: they might be u 
for high and pure purposes where they are debased to some. 
thing less than human. Just like individuals. 

Whether the vague and perhaps undefinable promise of “s 
Jewish national home in Palestine,” held out by imperial Brit 
in the stress of war propaganda, and “her need for another out 
post of influence in the Near East,” can really pave the way for 
Messianic Jewish nationhood may be open to question. ‘1 
Jew” will answer that the old, aggressive Hebraic spirit is st 
powerful enough to override even those impedimenta in the « 

The genius of the international Jew has left a deep and “pecu 
iar” impress upon the commercial, artistic, and intellectual lif; 
of many nations; but his example of a godly communal life has 
no more affected the political morals of Christendom than if th. 
last Jew had died with St. Paul. It is hard to consider seriously 
the thought that the refusal of the Zionists to accept the bare 
modicum of nationality for which they had asked would or could 
have altered the “Peace” of Versailles by a hair. One reca 
how the clouds of glory trailed by powerful idealists melted int 
thin air at the touch of the “peace” makers. Does Mr. Seldes 
believe that the politically insignificant Jewish people could hav: 
prevailed for righteousness where the organized liberals 
Europe and America failed so thoroughly? 

Perhaps, again, the ethical commonwealth in Palestine, if 
can be achieved at all in this dog-eat-dog age, will not yield t 
nationalist Jew the spiritual leadership he dreams of; yet 
would be worth while trying for if only to put him to the t 
of his own idealism. 

By no stretch of fact or of logic does a national center 
Palestine carry the corollary of the physical or spiritual with- 
drawal of the Jews from the midst of the nations. Palestine 
offers no more than a fragmentary answer to the physical need 
of hundreds of thousands of war and pogrom victims for a safi 
domicile. (Other parts of that answer are being sought 
Cuba, Mexico, the Argentine, South Africa, wherever and when- 
ever a door stands somewhere ajar.) Palestine will be built up 
by the daring, idealistic few, now as in the days of Ezra, when 
a small group returned from Babylon to found the Second Jew- 
ish Commonwealth. It is a fact that the bulk of Jewry’s mil- 
lions are only too happy to be allowed to stay put, pitifully 
eager to give of their best to even the most savage of their per- 
secutors, to forgive and forget and start a clean page. 

As a Zionist I am glad to underscore Mr. Seldes’s belief in the 
Jew as too valuable a factor for internationalism to be swal- 
lowed up in the chauvinisms let loose by the “great peace” and 
its makers. But Jewish nationalism has nothing in common 
with them; and it has everything in common with those who 
hope, even against the tragedy of Versailles, for a sane and bal- 
anced community of nations. 

New York, October 6 LoTTA LEVENSOHN 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: “To accept it at a moment when one great gesture might 
have questioned the whole foundation of nationalism was simply 
betrayal,” writes Gilbert Seldes in the article entitled the 
House of Esau in The Nation of October 5. 

It seems to me naive thinking to suppose, even for a moment, 
that the refusal of the Jew to accept a national state would 
have quickened the destruction of our international order. 
That kind of logic presupposes that the modus vivendi of our 
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ternational order is supplied by the stage, and that our stats 

n look up to the artist for guidance. Our international order, 

hich is based on both individual and collective greed, fears 
ther Jewish rebukes nor Jewish dramatic gestures The 
ism with which the Jew braved death during the 

tion did not jeopardize the system of intolerance. 

; still the order of the day. 

Mr. Seldes says in support of his view that the function of 
the Jew is to lead an extra-national life: “The two great lead 
ers whom the Jews have given to the world came one before, 
and one some years after, the Jews were a strong and indeper 
lent state.” But the greatness of Moses lies precisely in the 
revolutionary idea of an independent national life. 
great leader, Jesus, appeared on the Palestinian soil at a tim: 
when the Jews had lost their independence, but not the persona 

ch with their native land. The national conscience stil! 
cherished the thought of an independent Judea. 

Brooklyn, October 8 URIAH ENGELMAN 


Inqui 
Intolerance 


The otner 


Father Coyle’s Death 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In The Nation for September 28 there appeared an arti- 
by Mr. Gerald Lange entitled Bigotry and Murder in Bir- 
mingham. I wish to correct a few inaccuracies in that article. 
The article states that “Mr. Stephenson says he went to Father 
Coyle and requested him not to perform the ceremony.” I know 
positively from Father Coyle himself that he never had a word 
to say to Mr. Stephenson and that he knew him only by sight. 

On August 11 Father Coyle spent the afternoon from 2 till 

1:45 at my residence and he knew nothing about the marriage 
plans of Pedro Gussman and Ruth Stephenson until called up 
n the ’phone at Pratt City and notified that the couple wer 
there at St. Paul’s with a license from the Judge of Probate, 
and wished to be married. Father Coyle then learned for the 
first time about the marriage, and hence the statement that he 
accompanied the couple to Bessemer is not true. 

Father Coyle never carried a weapon of any kind and had the 
greatest contempt for any individual who did so, except officers 
on duty. 

There were eye-witnesses who saw Father Coyle sitting in the 
swing, and then saw him toppled off therefrom shot—without a 
chance to defend himself, as the wound straight through the 
temple shows that he hadn’t a chance to rise, thus showing that 
there was no encounter. A disturbance of any kind on the front 
porch of St. Paul’s would be heard all through the house, as the 
reverberations resound loudly. 

Birmingham, Alabama, October 1 (REv.) JOSEPH A. MALONE 


Munitions vs. Shoes for Russia 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation made appropriate comment upon the figures 
over which the New York Times placed its headline of Septem- 
ber 5: “Russian Trade with U. S. Falls Off.” The figures, how- 
ever, appear somewhat more intelligible, and the Times headline 
even more grotesque, if you refer to the report on “American 
Russian Trade Since 1918” published by the Department of 
Commerce in Commerce Reports, September 5, 1921. 

This report, upon which the Times based its dispatch, states, 
in reference to the period from January to June, 1921, that “it 
appears that a greater quantity of American goods are going 
to Soviet Russia than in 1920.” According to the report, the 
total exports from the United States to European Russia in the 
prewar year, 1913, were $25,965,351. In the first half of 1921 
American exports to European Russia were $12,114,062. Thus, 
in spite of the anti-Soviet propaganda and the lack of all normal 
facilities for international trade, the exports from the United 
States to European Russia in the first half of 1921 were almost 


one-half of the total exports for 1913, and were actually more 


than half of the total of $22,260,000 in 1914 
1914 American exports 
(The figures for 1913 and 1914, it should be 


Subsequent to 
to Russia were greatly increased by the 


munitions traffic. 


noted, include exports to Russian Poland, which are not included 
in the statistics for 1921.) 

It is on the basis of such statistics that the 7 es announces 
that “Russian Trade with U. S. Falls Off 4 t 
admitted that in some respects American trade with the 
area to which the Commerce Report refer as “J 
Russia” has suffered a lo In 1919, when the busine f 
counter-revolution and invasion was booming, the United St 
exported thither $9,600,000 worth of exy ves and $2,406 
worth of firearn In 1921 this lucrative trade } 

In 1919, while the sale of munitior wis br 
exports to European Russia of agricultural mower nd 
amounted to $500. In the first half of 1921 the United 
sent $191,253 worth of mower nd reapers to Ru ‘ In 102 
exports to European Ru i of men’ es amounted 
929. In the first six month f 1921. ! Ru it 
118,660 worth of men’s shoes from America ré 
the total for any year from 1915 to 1920 

New York. September q KES 


A Short and Easy Method with Tyranny 


To THE EpiIror oF THE NATION 


Sirk: I want to thank you for your golden deed in giving 
your readers the cry of anguish from Leavenw h 
I allude to the letter of Mr. Harrison Georg In the « 
my gratitude I feel like saying to The Nation, as Burke 


to Fox, “This is the summit.” For though The Nat live f 
a thousand years it can never do a nobler deed 
attention to this intolerable injustice, the 1 t shameful 
tacle that blackens the pages of American hist 

Mr. Harrison George’s letter touching « 
raises the question what can be done to secure the 


ir polit 
of these victims of war hysteria. To paraphrase Thoreau 
there were ten real men in Congress they could stop the whee 
of government till every political prisoner was free. T} 
no hope of help from that quarter. The Socialists have 
posed picketing but it seems that something more her 
called for. If Socialists will consent to sit at the feet of 
greatest of individualists, Thoreau, they will learn a more ex 
cellent way. “The revenue of the state is the state,” sa 
Burke. Improving on this Thoreau said, “The revenue of 
tyrant is the tyrant,” and he laid his axe at the root of t 
tree of evil. If we want to stop all tyrannies, great and small, we 
must, like Thoreau and Ghandi, quit paying tribute to tyranny 
Xenia, Illinois, September 18 JOHN BAsi. BARNHILL 


See Page 337, Issue of September 28 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have just received your letter of September 20. 
that paragraph was omitted from the 
I don’t know. 
omission with the fact that some persons are engaged in manu- 
facturing building material. 


Chicago, September 27 


Why 
publication, of course 
Possibly a suspicious man might connect the 


KENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS 


Alright to the Point 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I received a copy of your paper and would state that it 
may be alright for people who are accustomed to thinking back- 
wards. Your paper is a disgrace to this country 


New York, October 8 A. C. LUDLUM 








The Arbitrator 





| This section of The Nation does not necessarily represent 
the views of the editors, but is in the nature of an open 
forum. Communications should be addressed to The Arbi- 
trator, P. O. Box 42, Wall Street Station, New York City.] 


Can Liberals Unite? 


T this time of year the thoughts of every good citizen 

should turn to politics. He (including the ladies, of 
course) must decide whether he will vote the Republican 
ticket because his father did, or the Democratic because he 
heard the candidate speak, or if he will cast his ballot for 
the best man regardless of platform, or select the probable 
winner. These are prevalent reasons, and about the best 
to be found, for supporting the two old parties. It makes 
little difference which is preferred. One may favor a league 
of nations with modifications, and the other may oppose a 
league of nations unless modified. Fundamentals will remain 
substantially as at present under either Democrats or Re- 
publicans. The welfare of the majority will be lauded; the 
prestige of the minority will be maintained. Whichever 
wins, the country will be preserved as it is and it will be 
the same old world. 

To make a new world there must be a new party. 

The main thing for the intelligent voter to decide, there- 
fore, is whether the old world is comparatively satisfactory, 
or if radical changes will produce greater happiness for a 
greater number. The claim of the conservative is that even 
if the lot of the average man is hard, which is rarely ad- 
mitted, the hardships are a natural concomitant of life on 
earth, and will be accentuated instead of relieved by the 
adoption of any of the wild schemes of would-be reformers. 
On the other hand, those who have faith in the world, faith 
that Mother Earth can support a certain number of chil- 
dren in comfort, are willing to experiment by the inaugura- 
tion of a new set of political principles designed in all sin- 
cerity to reduce to a minimum the inequalities and discom- 
forts of life for the majority under the present system. 

There must be a platform that will be supported by the 
American Federation of Labor, 3,900,000 strong, and by 
unorganized labor; one that will appeal to Socialists as pro- 
gressive and to fair-minded capitalists as a judicious com- 
The activities of the various small parties have 
been beneficial in forcing the old parties to adopt new ideas 
as public clamor demands them, and it has seemed as if this 
was the best that could ever be accomplished by progres- 

;. Even so, such efforts would be worth while. But if a 
party could be formed with a platform so constructed as to 
justify a belief in increased prosperity for those who work 
for there might great a demand for the 
promised improved living conditions that a combination of 
the Democrats and Republicans would be lost in the land- 
The platform must be specific and clear, not so radi- 
as to alienate all the investors nor so conservative as to 
Above all, it must depend 
for its success upon the essential morality of its standards. 

Where is such a platform? The Socialist Party has enun- 
ciated many valuable principles, but their autocratic methods, 


promise, 


Sives 


others, be so 


slide. 
cal 


be ignored by the disinherited. 


and avowed purpose of abolishing capital and private owner- 
ship suddenly, are too strenuous to win approval at present. 
The Single Tax Party proposes to derive all revenue from 


—— 


taxation of land values, but has not been able to conving 
many liberals that it is advisable to confiscate one form 


wealth only on the theory that the burden will be ulti. 


mately distributed among all. 


The Committee of Forty. 


eight has the right spirit, but was split by the birth of th, 
Farmer-Labor Party; and neither of them appears to arouse 


enthusiasm. 

In order to unite effectively, liberals must all yield a 
tion of their pet hobbies and agree upon a platform 
drastic than some urge and more radical than others want 
for the sake of success. It is not a compromise of on 
principles to go half way along the right road. Gradua 
emancipation is preferable to either extreme—standpatis: 
or a revolution. There is nothing un-American in any r 
ommendation for a change in government provided 
method proposed is legal. We are fortunate to live in 
country where faith in an ideal is compatible with 
Constitution. 

The following platform is tentatively proposed in | 
hope that able politicians with social vision will revise 
or prepare a new draft on which all liberals can unite. 

Arbitrary Platform 


We, the Liberal Party, affirm our confidence in the superior 


of American ideals, and assume the responsibility of placing 


before the country a more democratic standard of governm 
than has heretofore been in operation. We pledge ourselves 1 
only to the maintenance of the best principles of the past, | 
also to the adoption of all improvements that from time to t 
favorably impress a majority of our citizens. 

Realizing that the three greatest obstacles operating to hin 
happiness and prosperity are war, poverty, and injustice, 
devote ourselves to their abolition, so far as is humanly p: 
sible, and request the assistance of the best minds of the nati 
toward that end. We appeal for support to all who have 
heart the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Instead 
operating a political machine for the acquisition of power ar 


spoils, we propose an alliance for the common good, empha- 


sizing cooperation rather than competition. The opinions 
the prosperous and educated will be welcomed whenever the: 


contribute solutions of present difficulties, but the living con- 


ditions of the manual laborer are more essential for cons 


+ 


eration by a political party than increased prosperity for th: 


rich. 


Reasonable rights of capitalists will be safeguarded, but 


we hold with Lincoln that labor is superior to capital and de- 


serves higher consideration. 
between employers and employees, the latter would greatly out 


If our population were divided 


number the former; and yet when the press reports that “labo: 


conditions are better,” it means that labor is plentiful; co: 
ditions are better for the employer. This demonstrates t! 
power of the minority to dominate the sentiment of the cour 
try. 


tain alterations in our present form of government not her 
tofore attempted. 


1. POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


Plebiscites shall be held at regular intervals, and on spec 
occasions, in order to make valid the following government 
acts: 

(a) Any increase in the public debt. 
the option of refusing to burden future generations with int 
erable interest and principal charges. 


We propose to shift the ability to control affairs from 
the minority to the majority, and we suggest for that end cer- 


The people should have 


Many debts that hav: 


appeared essential to certain lawmakers might better neve: 


have been incurred. 
(b) Any increase in departmental budgets above 1 per cer 
annually. 


This would reduce the bureaucratic extravagance: 








Lees) 
+ 
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h bids fair to overwhelm our people in a few years to come 
ravagance is one of the causes of the high cost of living 
) All treaties with foreign countries. We have a right 
know what we are pledging to our brothers in foreign lands, 
before the agreement is made binding. In such a case as free 
inama tolls, both sides of the argument should be set befor: 
people. Secret treaties breed war. 
1) Any declaration of war, or conscription of men or of 
wealth for military purposes, except in case of actual invasion 
f our territory. Absolute freedom of expression shall b 
itted even in a crisis regarding the causes of trouble and 
existing conditions. 
(e) Decisions of the Supreme Court (except unanimcus de- 
sions) declaring legislation unconstitutional. 
(f) Changes in form or rate of taxation. 
submit to the people two alternative plans for meeting the 
budget. The people can decide. 
Elections are decided in a day. With polls more permanent, 
procedure of a plebiscite will be simple. 


Congress may 


2. DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


Government ownership, or public control of all natural re- 
sources and productive activities, may be the ultimate solution 
f a more equitable division of wealth, but we believe that 
such a cataclysmic overthrow of the established economic order 
is too dangerous a revolutionary measure to be adopted 
bruptly. Therefore we propose to enact such legislation as 
will curtail the privilege of the vested interests and afford 
greater opportunity for emancipation of the workers, without 
abandoning capitalism or destroying the incentive to produc- 
tive enterprise, which some say is essential. That incentive 
would not be lacking if no one had over $10,000 a year and no 
one less than $2,000. There would still be the inducement to 
climb to the upper class. Profits for the owners must be less; 
profits for the employees must be more. Instead of having 65 
per cent of the people own 5 per cent of the wealth, they should 
own 65 per cent. This can be approximated by legislation which 
loes not overthrow the existing social order but gradually 
distributes the large estates and diminishes the possibility of 
further depredations by the financiers. Our proposals are as 
follows: 

(a) A tax of 100 per cent on inheritances of over $1,000,000. 

Permanent income taxes as at present, except that the exemp- 
tion for married men shall be raised to $3,000. There shall 
be no indirect taxes that place a burden upon the consumer. 

(b) A tax of 50 per cent on all net profits from the sale of 
real estate and other securities, after deducting carrying 

harges on a 6 per cent net basis. Legitimate profits encourage 
trade, so confiscation of all unearned increment is avoided. 

(c) Speculation in stocks shall be prohibited immediately, 
as is all other gambling. Selling short and buying on a margin 
cause more suffering to the people than lotteries and faro 
banks. False values are created and no constructive work is 
accomplished beyond the creation of an active market. Specu- 
lation is one of the most flagrant methods of extracting money 
from the many for the few, and the simple act of stopping it 
immediately will do more to promote the welfare of the public 
than any proposal of either of the great parties. 

(d) No incorporation shall be permitted for more than the 
rue value of the property. Salaries shall be limited; no stock 
lividends paid nor bonuses granted. 

The abolition of watered stock and of bonus stock and manipu- 
lation will relieve the worker from the present burden of 


earning dividends on fictitious capital, but will not deprive 


nvestors of a reasonable return on actual capital invested. 
(e) Compulsory cooperation. After January 1, 1923, co- 


operation shall be compulsory, preferably on the basis that the 


nvestors shall receive a fixed return and all profits shall be 


divided among the managers and other employees, who shall 


ave control of the business so long as they continue to pay 
egular dividends to the investors. Revaluations must be made 


and @ par value f stock reduced to e actual value of the 
property ear lividuals Ww ! t t is 
been under private manageme ‘ vew Have k ‘ 
from 25 0] anda Paul fro: a é 4 eT = per 
t arrangement capit will rece ‘ ! l S 
ment (often more than at present), while labor will be inter 
ested in the control and profits and will give its best effort 
the business There will be no peculative r but \ 
still be desirable to embark upon busine ‘ If 
greater return (now 4 per cent in @ pan 
ing under this pian) 18 desired, individuais ! 
ness under their own name and assume the ! 
under the corporate form 

(f) The Department of Labor hall be operated in t 
ests of the lab ring man, and nail aintuin a labor ex 
for reduction of unemployment and distribution of labor 
section of the country where most needed at each seasor Pu 
Defenders shall be elected, and diser ation in t 
be eliminated. 

3. FOREIGN POLICY 

It shall be the policy of the Government to treat all countr 
regardless of size, with the same courtesy and nsiderat 
we expect from them. No country | be broug r 


domination by force; their territory and independence 
as inviolate as our own. 
Investments in foreign land hall ni 


tected by our Government. Ample opportunity ex f 
velopment of resources in our own country. In fact, thers 
frequently said to be a dearth of capital. Leonor enta 
ments lead to friction and possible war. 

The services of able financiers will be engaged t f 
possible, a system of uniform curren t ighout t 


for the purpose of avoiding the present unjust d 
rate of exchange. 


4. A PUBLIC FORUM 


tealizing that one of the preeminent causes of failurs 


properly organize our methods of living lies in the diff f 
obtaining accurate knowledge of actual conditions, we 

to appropriate, with proper compensation, one column on the 
front page of every issue of every daily newspaper in the 


country circulating over 25,000, for the use of Public News 
Expositors, to be elected by the people from each political part 
space to be apportioned according to their representat 


the last election. In these columns will be given the oppor 
tunity of presenting views opposing those of the editor. Nev 
cannot thereafter be so easily suppressed or colored, and in the 


allotments accorded the opposition parties may be printed 
theories and facts which could not otherwise be brought before 
the public. 

A brief official summary of the deliberations of Congrs hall 
be published weckly and sold for one cent a copy 


Criticisms of this platform and suggestions will be wel- 
comed. 


A Correction 


The American Constitutional League of Wisconsin calls our 
attention to a statement by Lenin which indicates that the term 
“Bolshevik” was adopted because of the “purely accidental 
fact that at the Brussels-London Conference of 1903 we had a 
majority.” 

We are glad to accept the correction of the derivation of the 
term “Bolsheviki.” 


[“The Jolly New World,’ a pamphlet outlining the liberal 
viewpoint for conservatir vill he sent free if requested bef 
December 1, 1921. Addre The Arbitrator, P. O. Box 42, Wall 


Street Station.] 
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Books 
Three Soldiers 


Three Soldiers. George H. Doran Com- 


pany. $2. 


By John Dos Passos. 


— novel gives to American literature a document as piti- 
ful and vivid as those which Barbusse and Latzko have 
been giving to Europe, and incidentally it verifies the testimony 
of more than one Englishman that war is damned dirty, damned 
dull, and damned dangerous; but it is first of all a competent 
work of art, dealing as any work of art must do with a special 
case of John Andrews, third and most important of 
three soldiers ruined in Chrisfield, the first, achieved 
murder; Fuselli, the second, achieved syphilis; Andrews, ca- 
pable of every superior thing, achieved nothing good or bad— 
he was wasted. John Andrews was not an average soldier any 
more than Hamlet was an average prince. He was an exqui- 
sitely educated youth of Virginia and New York, a musician who 
promised to be a composer; he was hypersensitive; he was in- 
capable of philosophy or humor in critical places; and he was 
only twenty-two. He had no more business in the slaughter- 
house of the Western Front than Hamlet had in a primitive and 
ruffian court. The truth of the book is the truth for Andrews 
and not for those coarser souls who may have enjoyed the war 
that Mr. Dos insulted the 


case, the 
France. 


and who declare -’assos has 
A. E. F. 

There is a curious parallel between the case of John Andrews 
and the case of Carol Kennicott. It was clear to readers of 
“Main Street” that Gopher Prairie was cruel to Carol, and 
one hated Gopher Prairie; but it was also clear that Carol in 
a sense was defective, and one found it impossible to pity her 
all the way. So here. It is clear that the infantry was brutally 
indifferent to the quality of John Andrews, but it will be clear 
to many readers that the boy would have been misunderstood 
as part of any machine. An anarchist of art, he was unsuited 
for ruthless organization; he would have been impossible in 
business; he despised America. Hardly a doughboy was able 
to like as many as half of his officers; John Andrews hated them 
all, came in the end to a condition which rendered the 
mildest of their orders torture. So he deserted, unnecessarily 
as a matter of fact, for the armistice had been signed and the 
lapse from discipline of which he refused to await the conse- 
quences was one that might have been overlooked; and we leave 
him in the hands of the military police, destined probably for 
Fort Leavenworth and a barren twenty years. It is interesting 
to observe that the author at this point recognizes his hero’s 
limitations as Sinclair Lewis possibly never did his heroine’s; 
another soldier, Henslowe, no less sensitive and poetical than 
Andrews but more reasonable, tells him plausibly that he is a 
fool. He must be himself, however; he must literally commit 
the act which other fine-grained soldiers, including, it is think- 
able, Mr. Dos Passos, conceived but suppressed; and the end is 


now 


and 


tragedy. 

Supposing Andrews would have been wiser to bend before the 
irresistible blind force of the war machine and to bide his time 
for freedom if he was ever to be free at all, was the army 
blameless for having broken him? 

Of course, the traditional army organization is tolerably well 
adapted to its end of putting enemy men out of action. It stuffs 
its recruit into a uniform (a significant word), breaks his will, 
and fashions him into a tempered blade which any hand can 
wield. And the great majority of men have always submitted 
with little resistance to this mechanizing process, because of 
the release from responsibility and the opportunity for animal 
satisfaction which it affords. Both these licenses palliate army 
life for Chrisfield. Involuntarily he lets his hot, quivering lust 
for the blood of Sergeant Anderson cool in the arms of Crim- 
pette, and returns to quarters satisfactorily submissive to the 


army hierarchy. Wearied by the demands made on his intelli- 


—— 


gence by free-lance fighting in the Argonne forest, he retu 
gratefully to close order. “Chrisfield looked straight ahead of 
him. He did not feel lonely any more, now that he was mar 
ing in the ranks again. His feet beat the ground in time \ 
other feet. He would not have to think whether to go to : 
right or to the left. He would do as the others did.” In re 
nizing these facts, Mr. Dos Passos separates himself f: 
Utopian pacifists. 

It is an ironical fact that he shows how the efficiency of t 
army might actually have been increased. The War Coll 
could learn much from him if it tried; both from his disclosu 
of vast reservoirs of energy which the army did not tap, and 
from his display of sources of friction which can be remoy 
All of the characters in “Three Soldiers,” with the one except 
of an unassimilated New York Jew, were patriotic at the 
ginning. They brought from civil life the enthusiasm, the gen- 
erosity, and the naivete which constitute the charm of Am« 
can youth. But the army made no attempt to assimilate 
utilize these forces. It assumed the character of its citi: 
soldiers to be identical with that of the professional soldiers 
peace time. It taught them the maxims of the establishment 
“Ye’ve got to be hard-boiled to get on in this army”; “If ye o1 
get in wrong in this damned army—it’s hell”; “If ye can’t 
away with it, ye’re S. O. L.” They suddenly found a new, hard 
set of cynical rules of conduct substituted for the ethi 
standards of their homes. In this shifting atmosphere of self 
seeking, callousness, and favoritism, the weaker were corrupted 
and the stronger could achieve nothing better than weari: 
resignation to anything that might befall them in “this man’s 
army.” The lofty ideals for which America was supposed to he 
fighting were obscured to an extent which would have shocked 
civilian eavesdropper at an army mess in France. No one will 
know how much energy and good-will were thus lost to the na- 
tional cause. 

The case of John Andrews throws in relief the stupidity of 
this indiscriminate treatment of troops. Had the recruiting 
officers concerned themselves with other considerations than th: 
height, weight, and general health of their recruits, John An- 
drews would have been put into some service—there were suc! 
—which would have enlisted his interest. He would not hav: 
been happy anywhere in the army, but in a select service lh: 
would not have been goaded to desert; the army would have bee: 
spared a trifling annoyance, Andrews disgrace and entombment, 
and America one of her not too frequent artists. But he was 
sasually tossed into the infantry, the worst possible situatio: 
for a man of his temperament. “His qualification card would 
have insured this change of service?” In practice, one learned 
that qualification cards rarely called attention to special cases, 
although they had their use in assembling details regarding 
plumbers, or miners, or carpenters. “Why didn’t he apply for 
a transfer?” Commanding officers had a habit of considering 
such dissatisfied men “indispensable,” even if they did not also 
put them on K. P. for their presumption. 

This waste of human material was particularly great in the 
American army, perhaps, because of the haste of its assembly. 
The superior officers necessarily thought only in masses of men. 
The products of the Officers’ Training Camps, too often as proud 
of their commissions as boys of shiny new boots, not infrequently 
tried to outdo the West Pointers by flaunting their caste privi- 
leges and unwonted authority before crusaders for democracy 
and liberty. The doughboy did not fail to note among his fa- 
vorite Australians, whose reputation as fighting men no ons 
called in question, a rarity of saluting and an easy mingling 
of ranks which made only more conspicuous the amateur Prus- 
sianism of his own leaders. This Prussianism attained its 
maximum of absurdity on the streets of Paris, where British 
and French alike had the good sense to abandon the salute. 
Shameful and loathsome as it seems, it is nevertheless true that 
between the hours of four and five in the afternoon, when the 
grands boulevards were packed with soldiers and civilians of all 
nationalities, an American decoy lieutenant, followed at a few 
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na by four military policemen and an ever-lengthening train 
of fuming prisoners, used to parade back and forth between 
‘+he Madeleine and the Porte Saint Denis in search of such en- 
listed men as might be too much engrossed in gazing into shop 
windows or scanning theater advertisements and girls to be 
,ware of his passing. In beholding his countrymen thus the 
jaughing-stock of Europe the loyal American knew not whether 

ugh or to weep. To the soldier on three days’ leave, for 

m arrest meant a half hour’s saluting of his own image in 

. mirrors of the Hotel Sainte Anne, and the loss of perhay 
two hours of precious time, it was no laughing matter. If the 
salute was a privilege, as certain silly apologists say, why such 

ns to enforce it? 

Mr. Dos Passos’s book is not a chamber of ordinary horrors, 
ind so aS a war novel it lacks the appeal that civilians ordi 
narily expect. By suppressing combat scenes the author shows 
learly that his emphasis is intentionally on character as affected 
y cireumstance—particularly by those scenes of crazing mo- 
notony behind the front. Involuntary muscles did the thinking 
for most soldiers during their hour or two of amnesia, going 
ver the top and after, but the training of all training cam; 

ild not keep men guarding warehouses months on end fit 
either in body or in mind. That is why the S. O. S. was more 
nteresting psychologically than the advanced areas. Chris- 
field’s bodily motions as he fumbles the hand-grenade out of 

s pocket are only too efficient so far as the fate of the hated 
man near him is concerned, but he cannot take care of himself 
when he has time for a little reflection and much vin rouge. 
The same routine, aggravated because Andrews was more sensi- 
tive than Chrisfield, leads to Andrews’s ruin. 

Artistically the book is at its best, and that is fine indeed, in 
the dialogue. It is outrageously true—so far as it goes. The 
words “have a spit on them,” as the Irish say. But they do not 
go nearly so far as actual speech did. Versatility, imagination, 
skill in coining new, odd, breath-taking combinations of words 
yanked from the subsewers of centuries reached in the army a 
peak of accomplishment truly awesome. When the informed 
reader lingers along these pages he marvels at the author’s 
restraint, the almost coy reticence of dialogue, the purity of 
vocabulary. Certain persons will be grateful that here at last 

a faithful transcript of the speech of the American army, 
native, humorous, and imaginative in its own way, ungrammati- 
cal usually, strong always. There are in it overtones of gentle- 
ness, unselfishness, and sentiment known to those who were 
there, for these speeches are alive, they carry the very intona- 
tion of voice and the very facial expression of the originals; 
we unconsciously cock the attentive head a little to hear again 
these multitudinous cusses and ribaldries. 

Unfortunately not so much can be said in praise of the purely 
descriptive parts. The author responds immediately to pic- 
torial beauty. He has set down with accuracy, unmarred by 
hostility of the common sort, the alluring, the amiable, the 
irritating sides of French character and scenery. But he 
suffers from some uncertainty in proportioning and placing the 
picture backgrounds. He is betrayed by an obvious love of 
“rather mere words,” preciousness. It is all very well for 
Mr. Dos Passos to see a French village square on a rainy night 
tricked out in Whistler effects, and even to heighten the scene 
with his own emotions, but we object when he suggests that 
Fuselli saw and felt that too. There are, however, excep- 
tions, as in the settings against which Andrews is projected. 

When it comes to speaking of the numerous minor characters, 
their vividness, their downright Americanness, the reviewer’s 
main care must be to save himself from incoherent babbling 
praise. They re-create the A. E. F. They are as large as life, 
or, in some cases, as small. What Mr. Dos Passos has put 
down in character-drawing is true and not burlesque. There 
were of course worthy Y. M. C. A. men and chaplains eager 
to understand the lower ranks; but that was a task impossible 
for any civilian in the army. If Mr. Dos Passos thought fit 
not to idealize his civilians, perhaps it was merely in an at- 


tempt, futile enough, to redress slightly the balance of truth 
and fiction which was hopelessly, idiotically disturbed by war 
time magazines, papers, and books And if the civilian in the 
army, or with it, could not understand, what of the men at 


home? 


It was the inability of the honest citizen to are the ] t 
of view of the returned soldier that brought about that 
amused silence on war subjects which confused idened, and 
sometimes frightened relative and neig I 
was frequently called upon to exer 
people “on the outside,” even when tl ispected f 
\ ru¢ ort of a 0 t M 1) r 
takab clear, d iit cert ! ! rie f 
in the American army, and it to b 
of American, one hundred per nt of 


what a finely touched picture of 


Not the easily recognizable, c} 

wholly safe and convincing, the more f 

The episodes in which Elisensteir _ leserte r 
should be conclusive proof of t I r 

with the sort of loyalty shown by ¢ 

the career of “Hard-Boiled” Smith and ! ting hin 

the reactions to the mil tary in R evelt’ 

diary, Sir Philip Gibbs’s books, and Pierrefeu G Q ¢ 
To tie these names and books toget 

would seem nothing short of torpedoing the A But 


the uninitiated reader canr 
Told” is true, or that “Three S 


too true. They stun one into insensibilit is the 

“Well, it ain’t no use crabbin’.” 

“No, onct we git home an’ folks know t “ 
treated, there’ll be a great ole investigatior I in te j 
that.” 

If you read this you must recognize the not ur ! 
flattering trust which the soldiers had in the ¢ 
ness and justice of their countrymen at me, 7 fa f 
that fond trust, as a matter of fact, remains a sinister 
between civilian and ex-doughboy. Very short! ft r 


turn it became clear to the service man that any ex; 

of what he thought and felt was quite usels that none but 

the enlisted man could ever understand 
American tourists doing Chateau-Th 

est,” and Saint 

little given to belief in ghost 

clear away with sorrow, horror, and indignation at words wl} 


lerry, the 
Mihiel are likely to be substantial persons 
If they were, they would waste 
beyond a doubt are still humming along the wind over 
Not all has yet been told. 

THREE OTHER SOLDIERS * 


Women of Wit 


The Egoist Pri 
Five Acts. By Edna St 


Poems. By Marianne Moore. London: 
The Lamp and the Bell. A Drama ir 
Vincent Millay. Frank Shay. $1.25 
Second April. Edna St. Vincent Millay. Mitchell Kennerle $2 
The Contemplative Quarry and the Man with a fammer By 
Anna Wickham. 
ee better or for worse these 
riages with wit, have committed themselves to careers of 
brains. Seventeenth-century England, 
would have been at home, would have prized them well 
tieth-century England and America will not do badly to accept 
their poetry now for better or for worse, since by many a sign 
it is here to stay a while; almost certainly more of its sort 
remains to be written and read. It 
keen, a product oftener of the faculties than of the nerves and 
heart; it is feminine; it is fearless; it is fresh. 


Harcourt, Brace and Compan) $1.75 


women have contracted mar 


where all of tne tnree 


Twen 


is inde pe ndent, critical, and 





*The writers of this review each served more than a year and a half in 
the American army; they represent both enlisted and commissioned ranke; 
their experience embraced cantonments in the United States, Brest, Paris, 
and the zone of advance. 
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Marianne Moore, one admits right 
away, must be taken for worse. She wedded wit, but after 
divorces from beauty and sense. Her manners are those of the 
absurder coteries, her fastidiousness is that of the insufferable 
highbrows. She wrote some pieces for Alfred Kreymborg’s 
“Others” which made that anthology difficult to take seriously, 
and in the present volume she quite smothers out an occasional 
passage of distinction with verbiage like this: 


Not that it is all alike. 


Those 
various sounds consistently indistinct, like intermingled 
echoes 
struck from thin glass successively at random—the 
inflection disguised: your hair, the tails of two 
fighting-cocks head to head in stone—like 
sculptured scimitars re- 
peating the curve of your ears in reverse order: 
eyes, flowers of ice. 





your 


There will be other Marianne Moores, perhaps, as there were 
other Cowleys and Crashaws and Cartwights in the century of 
Jonson and Donne. They can and will be endured. 

The improvement between Miss Millay’s first volume of 
serious poems and her last is remarkable because it has been 
effected through deliberate exercise of the wits. There never 
has been any doubt that Miss Millay was a fine poet, but 
“Renascence” in 1917 had soft spots—a little obscurity, a little 
sentimentality, a little pose. That “Second April” has virtually 
none of those things cannot be accounted for merely by the fact 
that Miss Millay is four years older; she has lived those years 
brightly and clearly, has done brisk, profitable labor. Her 
one-act play, “Aria Da Capo,” was essentially serious, but it 
was saved from solemnity by a harlequin-cloak of charming, 
irresponsible banter which she flung completely around it. Her 
pamphlet of poems last year, “A Few Figs from Thistles,” had 
sparkle in its passion, even a little smartness. “The Lamp and 
the Bell,” a tragedy, will be best remembered as a delicate 
riot of gay asides and impeccable metaphors, Elizabethan to 
the bottom yet not in the least derivative; it bubbles pure 
poetry. No wonder, then, that “Second April” is intelligent 
and acceptable; though nothing, of course, can precisely explain 
its poise, its temper, its sensitive music, and its general justness 
of feeling. In it sings the voice of a Cavalier for the moment 
subdued: 

My heart is what it was before, 

A house where people come and go; 
But it is winter with your love, 

The sashes are beset with snow. 


I light the lamp and lay the cloth, 
I blow the coals to blaze again; 
But it is winter with your love, 
The frost is thick upon the pane. 


I know a winter when it comes: 

The leaves are listless on the boughs; 
I watched your love a little while, 

And brought my plants into the house. 


I water them and turn them south, 
I snap the dead brown from the stem; 
3ut it is winter with your love—— 
I only tend and water them. 


There was a time I stood and watched 
The small, ill-natured sparrows’ fray; 
I loved the beggar that I fed, 
I cared for what he had to say. 


I stood and watched him out of sight; 
Today I reach around the door 

And set a bowl upon the step; 

My heart is what it was before. 





—<e 







But it is winter with your love; 
I scatter crumbs upon the sill, 
And close the window—and the birds 
May take or leave them, as they will. 









Anna Wickham’s book is a highly valuable document both 
poetry and on woman. It is the work of an inspired metap! 
cian, one of England’s most honest and inviting minds todas 
a very contemporary John Donne absorbed to the soul in \ 
she rebelliously, painfully believes and sees. She invents 
own curiously uneven, potent rhythms; she rejects no pung 
metaphor because it stinks or stings; when she likes she rhymes 
very cunningly, or misrhymes, or rhymes not at all: 

Rhymed verse is a wide net 

Through which many subtleties escape. 

Nor would I take it to capture a strong thing, 

Such as a whale. 
Her demon is unrest; her muses instead of singing to her whi; 
her to intellectual appetite and artistic execution. She is ¢ 
growing, aching mind of woman asking for hunger that 
may think and peace that she may create. She gives herself 
love, she is willing’ to kiss until she is blind; but 

There is the sexless part of me that is my mind. 
She would be lonely occasionally, and fast 

In still, kind, perfect night. 

Man in the long run she would have more frank—not “sa 
and solemn,” “merciless as a beast,” chaste, decorous, possessiv: 
but openly and freely enjoying her as she openly and free}; 
enjoys him. The furtive knight, the slothful husband in t 
dark, she would make over sometimes into the noon-day lo\ 
with the kindness and courtesy that human beings are so proud 
to command: 


Kiss me sometimes in the light. 

Women have body’s pain of body’s love. 

Let me have flowers sometimes, and always joy. 

And sometimes let me take your hand and kiss it honestly. 


The appeal of such a book is great because it is both passionat: 
and ascetic, and because its protests are intense without being 


shrill. Its author’s voice is low, an excellent thing in prophet- 
esses. Thinking will soonest save her, and she perpetual); 
thinks. 


My love is male and proper-man 

And what he’d have he’d get by chase, 

So I must cheat as women can 

And keep my love from off my face. 

’Tis folly to my dawning, thrifty thought 

That I must run, who in the end am caught. 
Who else would have thought of “thrifty”? Only a few books 
of recent poetry are so continuously interesting as Anna Wick- 
ham’s, and scarcely any is so civilizing. 

MARK VAN DOREN 


Political Metaphysic 


The Foundations of Sovereignty and Other Essays. By Harold J 
Laski. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.50. 

R. LASKI has brought together eight essays written on 

divers occasions and has prefaced them by a new study 
which gives the title to the volume. Four of the papers ar 
legal in character. These deal with the responsibility of th: 
state, the personality of associations, the early history of t! 
corporation in England, and the doctrine of vicarious liabilit; 
One of the studies is an excursion into administrative law, : 
analysis of public work and geographical districts. The re- 
mainder treat of politics in terms of philosophy. A common 
thesis unites them all: the unified and sovereign state is mora! 
inadequate and administratively inefficient, and for this politica! 
monster we must substitute a pluralistic state which offers « 
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rdination for hierarchical structure. A common purpose runs 
through the most technical pages. It is a desire to help fix the 
new social philosophy on firmer historical foundations. 

It goes without saying that the political philosophers wil] 

icome Mr. Laski’s book. Students of law who know and love 

r Pollock and Maitland will fairly revel in his illuminating 
uiry into the early history of the corporation. It is carefully 
imented. It is full of brilliant suggestions and it is 
in a playful style that recalls Maitland himself. One 
may be pardoned the opinion that Mr. Laski is at his best when 
he is dealing with the concrete stuff of the law. In political 
philosophy he is always making trouble for the artists in logo- 
machy, and in fact he takes them a bit too seriously. He seem 
to have read everything, for his allusions fairly make one’s head 
swim; he can make Thomas Aquinas and Graham Wallas bring 
grist to his mill with a facility that is positively astounding. 
Indeed, it takes a person with a great deal more penetration 
than the present reviewer to see some of the relations in political 
metaphysic which Mr. Laski announces as discovered and 
explored. 

Still, anyone who quarrels with Mr. Laski must quarrel with 
the whole army of philosophers from Locke to Spencer. Take 
for example the essay on the foundations of sovereignty. It is 

study of what men have thought about the state. The data 
are the writings of Dante, Ockham, Marsiglio, Bodin, Rousseau, 

nd all the loquacious schoolmen who have been engaged in 
fending something that they seldom if ever mentioned. Mr 
Laski is not deceived by their persistent abuse of “the language 

bit.” He knows what it is about, for he says on page 2%): 
“What the orthodox theory of sovereignty has done is to coerce 

em [the members of the state] into an unity, and thereby to 
lace itself at the disposal of the social group which, at any 

ven historic moment, happens to dominate the life of the 
tate.” Again he remarks that “the control of political power 
the modern state by a small group of property-owners must 

‘an at the bottom that the motives to effort 

ince is based will be ineffective so soon as the majority of men 
ee through the facade by which they are screened.” And still 
gain he says: “The political philosopher is concerned with the 

scovery of motives, the measure of wills, the balance of in- 
He will in fact be driven to the perception that, 
politically, there is no such thing as sovereignty at all.” Such 
‘eflections scattered through the book show clearly that Mr. 
Laski has been behind the scenes. 

Then why should he deal so extensively and kindly with the 
political philosophers who either have not known what it was 

ll about or for very good reasons have not seen fit to mention 
t? Mr. Laski is fully aware of the fact that Aristotle did not 
spend much time with the philosophers except to refute them, 
that he utterly ignored the metaphysic of Athenian law, and 
that he went straight to the data of actual politics. If Mr. 
Laski would follow his own light, which is deep-penetrating, and 
ome to grips with the main issue, he could blow the political 
lust heaps of Oxford and Cambridge sky-high. Many of us 
ope that he will take authorities less seriously and the stuff 
CHARLES A. BEARD 


writ 


upon which re- 


terests. .. 


f politics more seriously. 


Artists and Business Men 
Shallow Soil. By Knut Hamsun. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Carl Christian Hyllested. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


“HALLOW SOIL” is not one of Hamsun’s great books. It 
does not rank with the painfully subjective “Hunger” 
with that glorious epic of the lowly earth “Growth of the Soil.’ 
But as a study of life in Christiania during the early nineties, 
and as illustrative of tendencies and powers which have 
to fruition in Hamsun’s later works, it is of great interest. 
It is a satiric challenge to the devotees of a shallow culture 
and a specious gentility, who consider themselves immensely 
Superior to mere workers and men of business. On its nega- 


a 


come 


tive side the book is successful. The 
ture,” the writers reduced to 
But as the minikin Irgens and Ojen, 
novelist, and the painter Milde sink from view, the practical 
men, Tidemand and Henriksen, somehow fail to ris: The 
positive intent of the book is not realized. We feel that Hamsu 
is packing his jury for “the man who does t!} 7 


representatives of “cul 


and artists, are trivial propo: 


} 1@ Jarilel 
tions. Paulsberg the 


The commonplace “culture” which lies decaying in Norwegiar 
treets, even as it did in Nietszche’s Germany, f 
“Shallow Soil.” These artists, these cultured 
very fine and all that, says Hamsun in eff: 
also have mean aspirations, smugness, stupidity, t illow 
ness that protects the from any real emotior 
coupled with an infinite capacity for assuming 
attitudes; while your business mar ir ordinar r 
workaday person, may have | bsurd love 


sires, wild aspirations for a brilliant and noble lif 


sorrows.” “But, so help me, thers i differer I ‘ 
and peasants, I should think!” says Milde, t} 
enigmatic vagabond, Coldev Harmsur mou J 
evident that Coldevin does not think there i 
Hamsun himself does not think so 
The plot of “Shallow Soil” is carefu 
“turning” which involves the redempt f | 
of Aagot, and the suicide of Henriks« 
pared. The style is fresh and the story fir: H 
we get flashes of Hamsun fiend 
types. The characters are brilliant ar 
with her weakness and her girlish charr Har 
shyly to her husband after defeats in Bohe ke 3 
selfish, with the soul of a poetic wasp; ¢ 


tutor, the “phenomenon” who cares more f 

for silk-lined 
As a picture of Christiania’s Boher 

book has j 

the charge of journalism is always 


culture. 


been called journalistic by 
diff > 2 
to artistic 


any work having pretension: ! 
Whether or not a 


it is particularly difficult. 
istic is a matter which usually has to be 
run” of time. The life satirized in “Shallow § Lg 


deal like that of our own, or any other, B 


knows poets has not met Ojen, prepared to 1 
on the slightest provocation; Irgens and M r ving 
novelist Paulsberg, and the busy journalist Gri 


their little biting jealousi and their a 
t] 


back-scratchings? And then there is the par 

uation,” uppermost as a topic of conversatior 

clique. No specific situation is mentioned, t gh of ¢ e it 
is part of the wrangles between Norway and Swed ‘T 
“situation” is said to look bright, and fine indie 
about; then it becomes dubious, then hopel T} 

firm, they begin to show signs of vacillation, t t 

altogether. Newspaper articles are written sh 


to be done. ine words, fine gestures, el 

And in the end “it comes to this, that Parliament id beer 
dissolved without having said the deciding word, it hi 
ing said anything, in fact.’ This comes perilou \ear 
truth about the actions of | b eal 
If “Shallow Soil” is journal! t 

journalism which is art Hors CAHILL 


+ jiu story in Percy MacKaye new }{ , “Dogt ( 
mon” (Macmillan), was neither to |} ved 1 i b 
meter, made nor ruined by rhyme It . Eng! 
witchcraft business, and poct-proof; so it lives through Mr 


MacKaye. But 


the hair, stood up weeping, caressed 


if ever a tale was pounced upon, dragged b 


and cuffed and tumbled 
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into brambles, it was this. 





The rhymes are frenzically forced; 
the meter swaggers, yet is nil; the phrasing is puffed and 
packed and contorted like none since Edward Benlowes; and 
psychological commentary is slammed in by a clumsy hand. 
John Masefield, whose blemishes Mr. MacKaye obviously emu- 
lates, often has triumphed in spite of those blemishes—indeed 
occasionally with their help; Mr. MacKaye loses everything but 
his story, which pants to an independent end. 


The Drama 


Pity and Terror 


oe night of Monday, October 10, was a memorable one in 

the history both of the American stage and of the American 
drama. It brought us Clemence Dane’s “A Bill of Divorcement” 
(George M. Cohan’s Theater), Karl Schénherr’s “Children’s 
Tragedy” (Greenwich Village Theater), and Arthur Richman’s 
“Ambush” (Garrick Theater). The morning and afternoon of 
October 11 were far less happy moments in the progress of 
American dramatic criticism. The most distinguished of our 
evening papers observed that Schénherr’s “Kindertragédie” was 
“not pleasant to contemplate” and that “Ambush” has a “mis- 
erable end.” Another contemporary wondered, in regard to 
“Ambush,” whether it was necessary for the American drama 
“to go through the drab and dispiriting Manchester stage’; a 
third declared of the protagonist of that play that “nobody 
loves a weakling.” It is clear that American criticism cannot 
lead or guide our creative life when it is necessary to remind 
its busiest and most vocal practitioners of so elementary a thing 
as Aristotle’s remark that “we contemplate with pleasure, and 
with the more pleasure the more exactly they are imitated, such 
objects as, if real, we could not see without pain.” The re- 
viewers made a great deal‘of the imperfect acting in Mr. Arnold 
Daly’s production of “The Children’s Tragedy.” It is indeed 
faulty enough. They made nothing of that magnificent integrity 
and courage of his which returns again and again to an attack 
upon our dramatic “forts of folly” and now brings us the pure, 
severe, unfaltering beauty, the dread and depth of Schénherr’s 
little masterpiece. But I must leave a detailed account of that 
play and its production for another time. The American drama 
is closer to us and more important. And we have an American 
tragedy at last. We have Arthur Richman’s “Ambush.” 

The character of tragic fatality shifts from age to age with 
the shifting views that men hold concerning the nature of the 
universe and their destiny in it. The arbitrariness of the gods 
yields to the will and law of God, and that, in its turn, yields 
to the immanent laws of heredity and the cruelties of the social 
order. But there is a third and, closely considered, an even pro- 
founder because less debatable source of tragic fatality. It is 
that which arises from the sheer and unfathomable diversities 
of human character as given. Here there is no place for theo- 
retic subtlety and the dramatic idea cannot be invalidated by 
discoveries in medicine or revolutions in society. The appeal 
is purely to human experience. And if that appeal is broad and 
deep enough the dramatic idea is safe amid whatever change of 
doctrines or institutions may come to pass. Such is the appeal 
which Mr. Richman has made. And he has made it with a 
power and poignancy, an honesty of mind, a richness of spiritual 
circumstance and a frugality in the use of external device that 
are plainly unique and plainly epoch-making in the history of 
the American drama. 

I not only see Walter Nichols, the clerk who lives in Jersey 
City; I see his story, as Mr. Richman would have us see it, 
through Nichols’s eyes. The man is not extraordinarily intelli- 
gent and not at all articulate. He thinks he is old-fashioned, 
and that word helps him out in a blundering way. But he is 
old-fashioned only as all depth and fineness and integrity seems 
to rawness and shallowness, and as the tempered and circum- 
spect will must always seem to those who wreak their desires 
unreflectingly upon the world. Walter Nichols is in truth, as 





—e 






that reviewer remarked, weak. He is weak because the ¢ 
themselves, in Schiller’s old saying, fight in vain against \ 
garity of the soul. He is not only weak. He is purblind. 
has lived with his wife Harriet for nearly twenty years and 
not known her. He is, in the deeper sense, not capable of kn 
ing her. Even at the end of the withering revelations w!} 
the action chronicles, even in the lowest depth of that abasem« 
and despair into which she has thrust him, he does not know her 
from within. He is weak. The ideal kills. The mind tha: 
considers all things and weighs the issues of life delicately a: 
distrusts brutal conclusions and fears to act because it fe 
that action may be an affront or a wound—that mind is w 
in battling with the children of the world and is unpracti 
and unsuccessful and is a fool’s mind according to the judg. 
ment of streets and market-places. Often, as in the case 
Walter Nichols, it hesitates to resist evil because it does 1 
recognize that evil and is overcome. But it is overcome only 
outwardly. In his extreme misery and shame Walter Nich 
remains himself, bearing an inner witness to all he is force: 
to abandon. 

The ruthless will that ensnares and drags him down is fitly 
embodied in two women, his wife and daughter. For it is tru 
however commonplace, that in woman volition is directer and 
more elementary in every direction than in man. The will of 
woman suffers more resignedly but also acts more relentless! 
To Harriet Nichols and to Margaret, the daughter, life ha 
narrowed itself to the mere absence of ease and pleasure and of 
mean success. They repeat quite glibly and honestly t! 
formulas of their moral order. And they try to observe—the 
older woman more than the younger—a certain prudence and 
to stay, as Mr. Richman points out with terrible irony, on this 
side of such degradation as may involve suffering and want 
But the world is mere food for the voracity of their desires 
Only because, until the last possible moment, they shield thos: 
desires behind the conventional forms of life, are they able t 
deceive and scheme and conquer. Had they been frank the) 
would have been at once less ignoble and less destructive 
They lie in the ambush of respectability and conventionality 
The ideal threatens to balk their desires. They leap forth and 
destroy. Thus the dramatic idea is here identical with the very 
forces that make life. A play in which that identity is estab- 
lished is tragedy. 

The acting is beautiful rather than faultless. Mr. Frank 
teicher projects all the spiritual realities of Walter Nichols; 
the physical embodiment is a little over-subtle, a little too rip: 
in expressiveness of feature and gesture for even this American. 
Miss Jane Wheatly and Miss Florence Eldridge act with far 
less intelligence and insight but with a rougher and exacter 
verisimilitude. The minor parts are, without exception, ad- 
mirably done, and both in its choice of a play and the manner of 
that play’s production the Theater Guild upholds its standards 
as the first theatrical organization among us. 

LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
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Siberia and the Arms Conference 


HE request of the Far Eastern Republic for represen- 
T tation at the Armaments Conference was presented to 
the American Legation at Peking on September 8 for trans- 
mission to Secretary of State Hughes. 

Mr. SECRETARY: 

J] have the honor to inform you that the people and the 
Government of the Far Eastern Republic are aware that on 
the initiative of the Honorable the President of the United 
States a conference of the Powers will assemble on the 11th 

f November in the city of Washington to discuss matters apper- 
taining to the limitation of armaments and with regard to the 
Far East and the Pacific. 

I have already had the honor to inform you, Mr. Secretary, 

it an independent government has been established in the 
Russian Far East under the name of the Far Eastern Re- 
public. The Far Eastern Republic has been established on a 
true democratic basis, and authority in it is exercised by a 
Government elected by the Constituent Assembly of the whole 
of the Russian Far East. The Government and the people of 
the Far Eastern Republic desire sincerely and unceasingly 
to live at peace and in friendly relations with other peoples 
and are anxious to enter into close commercial and diplomatic 
relations with other countries. The Government of the Far 
Eastern Republic is ready to associate itself in the commercial 
and business life of other nations. The Far Eastern Republic 
having established as an inviolable principle the recognition 

f private property and freedom of trade, is ready to extend 
its full assistance to all foreign interests participating in the 
exploitation of the immense wealth of its territory. 

I conceive that it is unnecessary to point out that the geo- 
graphical position of the Far Eastern Republic and its exten- 
sive coast line on the Pacific fully entitle the Republic to par- 
ticipation in the settlement of all questions relative to the Far 
East and to the Pacific. The necessity for the exertion of 
every effort to maintain peace on the Pacific, which is the only 
region in which great conflicts are likely to arise in the future, 
and the earnest desire for peace and friendship entertained by 
the Russian people of the Far East, whose territory has only 
recently been the scene of the military activity of the Powers, 
are further arguments for the participation of the Far Eastern 
Republic in the Conference. This participation is essential to 
that peaceful issue that the Conference is contriving. There 
can be no doubt that the voice of the Government, on behalf 
of which I address you, Mr. Secretary, is sufficiently authori- 
tative and expresses the will of the entire people of the Russian 
Far East, having been elected by the Constituent Assembly 
and having, in the short period of its existence, become strong 
and capable of defending the interests of the people. 

The people of the Russian Far East consider it indisputable 
that they have an interest in the settlement of the different 
questions that will be discussed at the Conference not less than 
that of any other Power. The Far Eastern Republic cannot 
allow that most important matters, touching upon many points 
of general interest, should be decided without its participation; 
and its Government cannot either assume any responsibility for 
any of the decisions or undertake their practical application. 
The Government of the Far Eastern Republic will not accept 
decisions on matters touching upon the interests of the Far 
Eastern Republic and will in every possible way oppose the 
open violation of the sovereign rights of the nation. 

We are firmly convinced that the American Government in 
calling the Conference has been guided by a sincere intention 
to effect a peaceful solution of the several problems at issue, 
and believe that the American Government understands that 
a peaceful settlement of such a question as that of Siberia 


is possible only through the participation and consent of the 
Siberian population, whose voice must be heard and whose 
interests must be represented at the Conference by a delegation 
from the Far Eastern Republic 

I venture to hope, Mr. Secretary, that no cons 


formal nature will prevent you from acting in accordance wit 
the principles of justice and good-will as well as in the true 
interest of the Conference, which has undertaken a ‘ 


settlement of which depends 


upon the 


Mir ter 


of the Far Fastern R 


tween all the parties 


Soviet Russia’s Protest 


HE attitude of the Russian viet Government on the 
Washington Conference is expressed in the { wing 


note addressed by M. Chicherin, People ( ! 
Foreign Affairs, to Dr. Yen, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
China. It was forwarded with a covering letter Auyust 
17 by Mr. Agarev, Chairman of the Mi mn t j 


Eastern Republic to China 


MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE, 


The Russian Government lear f f 
that a conference of the P , 
on the Pacific will be held shortly at Wa ytor | 
Government, as a Power with territor nt P 
express its extreme surprise at learn 


the project of calling 
tion. Regardless of the fact that the Ru in | 
Far Eastern Republic poss: territori« t 
Pacific, the Powers which have taken the 
Washington have neglected to extend an invitat 
sian Republic and that of the Far East. The P 
tion have declared that they will themselves take 
tion the interests of Russia without her participation, rese 
to themselves an invitation for a representat 
Russian government that may replace the present ¢ 
to accede to the resolutions and agree 
adopted at this Conference 
The Russian Government cannot in any cass 
to anyone the right to speak for it, especially since the 


with which it has been treated is only aimed at the gove ent 
of workmen and peasants, and any counter-revolutionary 
ernment which might replace the present government would 


take no care for their interests. 

Such an attitude on the part of the aforesaid Powers car 
only be interpreted as clearly favorable to the Russian counter 
revolution and as a new manifestation of the system of inter 
vention. 

The Russian Government protests strongly against its e» 
clusion from such a conference, which concerns Russia directly 
and against any intention on the part of any Power whatever 
to take decisions concerning the Pacific without the knowledge 
of Russia. 

The Russian Government declares that it will not recog? 
any decisions taken by the Conference in question since the Cor 
ference will meet without Russian participatior The Russian 
Government, not taking part in the Conference, will reserve 
with regard to all decisions taken thereby whatever they may 
be, full liberty of action upon all matters which shall be touched 
upon; it will exercise its liberty of action on all occasions and 
by all means that shall appear opportune. 

The Russian Government will find means to frustrate every 
project the realization of which would be hostile to Russia, or 
would not be in accordance with her views. Russia believe 
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herself to be in a position to declare that the decisions of this 
Conference will in fact be null and without effect in the absence 
and by the non-participation of one of the principal parties 
interested. 

The Russian Government is also constrained to declare on this 
that it cannot regard the preference accorded by 
the aforesaid governments to the counter-revolutionary govern- 
ments which would replace it other than as an hostile act di- 
rected against itself and against the workmen and peasants of 
Russia whose will it represents. 

There has also come to the notice of the Russian Government 
a general question, that of djgarmament or the diminution of 
taxes which crush down the (grs of all countries. The Rus- 
sian Government considers it necessary to know what prelimi- 
nary guaranties could be given that this disarmament will be a 
reality, considering that the possibility of such guaranties ap- 
pears to the Russian Government sufficiently doubtful, however 
sympathetic the Russian Government may be with the idea of 
disarmament. Disarmament is even, according to the Russian 
one of the actual consequences of the social 
changes in Russia and one to which those changes ought to lead. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of the Russian Government, no in- 
ternational deliberation on this subject can have any other re- 
sult than the ignoring by Russia of any decisions that may be 
taken, from which the Russian Government, not having been a 
party thereto, will remain aloof. 

Any policy directed toward excluding Russia from the joint 
resolutions of the Powers on questions touching Russia very 
closely and seeking to find favorable means for smoothing the 
conflicts which trouble the world at the present time can only 
aggravate the situation and complicate it with new difficulties. 


occasion 


Government, 


CHICHERIN, 
People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
of the Russian Soviet Federated Republic. 


The Position of the United States 


NECRETARY HUGHES'S reply to the note from the Far 
KJ Eastern Republic, published on September 19, is in 
effect also a reply to the contentions of the Russian Soviet 
Government and states plainly the attitude of the Govern- 
nent of the United States toward the whole Russian prob- 
lem. 


The American Legation at Peking received recently from an 
agent of the so-called Far Eastern Republic a request that 
representatives thereof should be admitted to the approaching 
Conference on Limitation of Armament, at which questions 
affecting the Far East will also be discussed. 

As the so-called Far Eastern Republic has not been recog- 
nized by the Government of the United States, nor by the other 
governments of the world, no formal reply has been made to 
this communication, but the American ‘Minister at Peking has 
been instructed to convey to the agent of the Far Eastern 
Republic informal observations in the following sense: 
In the absence of a single recognized Russian Government 
the protection of legitimate 
] 


a moral 


Russian interests must devolve as 
trusteeship on the whole Conference. It is regrettable 
that the Conference, for reasons quite beyond the control of 
the participating Powers, is to be deprived of the advantage 
of Russian cooperation in its deliberations, but it is not to be 
conceived that the Conference will take decisions prejudicial 
to legitimate Russian interests or which would in any manner 
violate Russian rights. It is the hope and expectation of the 
the United States that the Conference will 
establish general principles of international action which will 
and have the support of the people of Eastern Siberia 
and of all Russia by reason of their justice and efficacy in the 
settlement of outstanding difficulties. 


Government of 


deserve 


a 





The 


New Order in Mongolia 


iy the following edict, published at Chita on September | 
the old government of Mongolia announces its abd 
tion in favor of the Provisional People’s Revolutionary Coy. 
ernment which has been cooperating with the Russian Soy je; 
Government and the Far Eastern Republic in the success. 
ful campaign against the troops of Baron Ungern. The 
translation printed below, published by the Dalta New; 
Agency, was made from a Russian translation of the Mon. 
golian original. 


To the Provisional People’s Revolutionary Government of 
Mongolia from the Ministry of Internal Affairs of the 
Government of Mongolia. 

In the third year we, Mongolians, under the pressure of thy 
circumstances of the times, have lost our rights of autonomous 
government to the benefit of Chinese, the autocratic reaction- 
aries. Last year an officer of the Russian White party, Baror 
Ungern, with his forces invaded Mongolian territory, mobilized 
Mongolian soldiers, and thus reinforcing himself gave batt! 
and drove out from Urga the Chinese “hamins”—officers and 
soldiers. 

In accordance with the declaration of Baron Ungern of the 
need of reestablishing the autonomous government by all princes 
and influential people, the latter, after a discussion of this 
question, put the Boghdi Khan on the precious throne and 
created the yamen of internal affairs and all the other five 
yamens. 

In view of the fact that Baron Ungern with his forces left 
for the north, and in view of the weakness of our forces and 
the lack of armament, and also in view of the possibility of 
an assault by Chinese reactionaries, as early as last year an 
appeal for assistance was made to foreign Powers by the Boghdi 
Khan and many Wangs and Khans who, obtaining such assis- 
tance, established at Kiabta a people’s government, which mobil- 
ized model forces, and having driven out the ghamens, laid the 
foundation of the state of Mongolia, fortifying the nation, ani 
improving the conditions of masses. Urga, the capital, was 
occupied on the Ist, in the second moon. 

After the occupation of Urga the People’s Government, to- 
gether with the officials of our five (old) ministries, opened 
free discussions, which resulted in resolving to establish im- 
mediately a new people’s government in accord with the re- 
quirements of the times and the progress of the people, leav- 
ing the Boghdi Khan on the precious throne and handing al! 
seals and documents of all ministries to the new People’s Gov 
ernment. This resolution was reported to the Boghdi Khar 
who sanctioned it, and on fifth day of the sixth moon at a joint 
conference the handing over of the seals and documents of the 
ministry of interior affairs and the rest of the ministries to th 
chairman and officials of the People’s Government takes plac 
The Provisional People’s Revolutionary Government of Mon- 
golia is hereby informed of the aforesaid for its consideration 
in accepting the power, and at the same time the public i: 
all localities is being informed to this effect. 

By many established on the 5th day of the 6th moon, 1I1t! 
year. 

This rather unusual act of abdication is made more in- 
telligible by the following dispatch printed in the London 
Times of September 23 from its correspondent at Peking. 

Two months ago Baron Ungern, with the White Russia 
band which captured Urga in February, sought to invade the Far 
Eastern Republic [of Chita] and was smashed at Kiakhta, not 
by the Chita troops, but by the regular Red Army from Irkutsk, 
operating under orders from Moscow. The remnant of Baro: 
Ungern’s force was dispersed in Mongolia, and a Japanese di 
tachment escaped eastward. 

The Red Army then occupied Urga, where a Red Mongo! 
Government was installed. The Premier and Foreign Minister 
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is a ci-devant Lama, formerly teacher at a Russian school, and 
the Minister of War is a local butcher. In each department 
are Buriat nominees of Irkutsk who advise measures consonant 
with the best bolshevist practice. The Hutukhtu remains as 
the spiritual head, but has no political power. 

Only 2,000 Russian troops remain, and these are sufficient 
with the local revolutionaries to maintain the power of the Red 
Government. The Government professes communism, and con- 
fiscates huge numbers of horses and cattle belonging to the 
princes, who, of course, Enor- 
mous quantities of rifles, machine-guns, and ammunition have 
been imported and paid for with the confiscated property of 
the princes. It would appear that Moscow regards Mongolia 
as a province of Russia. 


bitterly oppose the new regime. 


Urga is peaceful and orderly, and the Reds conduct them- 
selves reasonably except with regard to confiscations. Foreigners 
and their trade are respected. The revolutionaries declare their 
intention of abolishing the state religion, and will not allow 


| 


another Hutukhtu after the present one has drunk himself 
to death. * * * 

Chang Tso-Lin, who was liberally supplied with funds by the 
Chinese Government in order to recover Mongolia, has pocketed 
the money and given up the expedition. Mongolia looks as if it 
has been totally lost to China. Further trouble is inevitable, for 
the nomad princes, whose flocks and herds are being forcibly 
taken, are bound to endeavor to reassert themselves. 


Gold in the Far East 


HE following laws of the Far Eastern Republic govern- 

ing the gold-bearing areas of Eastern Siberia have been 
received from the Dalta News Agency under date of Peking, 
July 29. The Constitution of the Republic was printed in 
the International Relations Section on September 14. 


In accordance with Art. 43 of the Constitution of the Re- 
public, the Government of the F. E. R., annulling the old laws, 
has declared: 

1. All gold-bearing areas in the territory of the F. E. R. 
under exploitation or otherwise, as well as the former imperial 
gold-bearing areas in Nerchinsk district, are hereby declared 
the property of the Republic. 

2. All rights to the ownership and exploitation of areas men- 
tioned in Art. 1, under agreements and titles granted previous 
to promulgation of this law, shall be null and void within three 
months from June 15, 1921, the date of promulgation of this law. 

3. The right of exploitation of gold-bearing areas granted 
under the “Rules for Private Exploitation of Gold Mines,” to be 
promulgated, reserves the title to former owners of the areas. 

Former owners and concessionnaires of gold mines and areas 
not yet under exploitation are obliged to make a written decla- 
ration to the local mining departments of their desire to con- 
tinue operations in mines or to start such operations where the 
work has not yet been commenced within three months from the 
date of promulgation of this law. 

The absence of such declaration within the specified time will 
be considered as renunciation of the rights of the former owner 
or concessionnaires of mines or gold-bearing areas. 

For persons residing outside the boundaries of the F. E. R. 
the time for making the above-mentioned declaration is ex- 
tended to six months from the date of promulgation of the 
present law. 

4. The owner of a gold mine which was exploited by a lessee, 
if the former party desires to exploit the mine, has a priority 
under the present law, but he must compensate the lessee for 
all improvements made and installed by the latter in the mine. 

In case both the lessor and lessee of the mine are unable to 
agree as to the price to be paid for the improvements, such 
price will be set according to paragraph 5 of the present law. 
In case the owner should refuse to operate his mine according 









to “Rules for Private Exploitation of Gold Mines” this 


is automatically transferred to the lessee of the mine. 
5. In case the former owner or the lessee of a mine ref 
to continue operations in his mine according to “Rule 


Private Exploitation of Gold Mines,’ and in case the Gover 
ment shall be desirous 


of acquiring the improvement 


machinery of such mine, the former owner or the lessee 
be paid the value of improvements made by them in the 
according to the valuation of a commission appointed b: 
local mining department and including representatives of 
Department of State Control and representatives of the o 


or the lessee of the mine. 


Exception is made in regard t 


buildings and hydraulic installations which pass to the Go 
ment of the F. E. R. without compensation. 

The commission shall estimate the value of improven 
according to their actual value, deducting a suitable an 


for depreciation. 


The movable property not directly connected with mi 
operations, or any other property not required by the Gov 


ment, must be removed by the owner of such property withi: 


year from the date he relinquishes his right of operating 


mine. 


Otherwise such property becomes the property of 
Republic without compensation. 


6. Gold mining enterprises which have become the prop: 


of the state during the revolution may be returned to former 


owners or lessees for exploitation as a concession by speci 
decrees of the Government of the F. E. R., which will be pul 
lished in the official organ of the Government. 


(Signed) 


Chairman N. Matvev, for Government 
PETROV, for Council of Minister: 





——, 
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DON’T SMOKE PAINT 


Our pipes are made of the finest imported well seasoned 
BRIAR ROOT. We use NEITHER PAINT NOR VAR- 
NISH, leaving pores open to absorb moistures. 
Absolutely NO BREAKING-IN. Each 
pipe is perfect and guaranteed. 
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You Can Not Afford 
to Neglect Your Skin 
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» Nor can you be too careful in 
the selection of your complex- 
ion creams. 


Plexo Cleansing (Cold) and Plexo Greaseless 
(Vanishing) Creams used in GEER 
conjunction with each other 
cleanse the skin thoroughly 
and enhance its natural healthy 
and youthful appearance. 
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This series o1 articles by Arthur Warner 
which recently appeared in THE NATION 


has now been reprinted in pamphlet form 
Price 15 cents 
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Workers’ Council | UNITED STATES 
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Conference on Workers Educatior 


the Unite ds ates is now ready for imme 
ERNATIONAL distribution. he student’s problem, the tea 


er’s problem, the organizer's problem, 








Vewsstan 1s and at ganized labor's problem are presented 
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THE NEW POLICIES CF SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Lenin, Bukharin and Kutgers 
The Rus n people must have greater food production. The 

peasants will not produce above their needs unless they are per- 
mitted to sell their products This means small-scale production 
and bourgeois ideas, which conflict with the aims of the Soviets. 
But now the Soviet government has made trading legal, and will 
innugurate large-scale, modern production under government con- 
trol, to compete with and wipe out small-scale production. It will 
drive the small traders into Socialism by cutting the economic 
ground from under their feet Newspapers say this is capitalism. 
We call it a brilliant understanding of economic determinism. 
Kead what the Russians say. An indispensable book. 

Just ready, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 
Charles H. Kerr & Company, 347 East Ohio Street, Chicago 














RELIEF FOR EUROPE 


Largest, Oldest and most Reliable Firm for the 
ransmiasion of Relief Gifts 






Ask f r our new Price List with rich assortments for the Christ- 
mas holidays 
prices include all transportation charges and full insurance 
4\l assortments are in stock in our warehouse in Hamburg, packed and 
eady for immediate delivery 
FLOUR—Gold Medal Wheat Al quality 110 Lbs. NET $10.00 
Self-Packed cases forwarded promptly at reasonable costs. Called for 
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PARCEL POST PACKAGES 
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Germany and Austria 8c per lb.—Switzerland 10c. per Ib 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 12c. per 1 
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The Love Motive as the 
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History will be written at the 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


which begins in Washington on Armistice Day 


Unsolved problems of the War and the ‘‘Peace”’ will return pressingly at this Conference. 
Their solution will vitally affect the peace of the world and the welfare of virtually every 
individual in it. At the center of the Conference, authorities agree, are the pregnant 
questions of Far Eastern diplomacy. 


The Nation will be ably represented by 


Oswald Garrison 


Editor of The Nation 
and 


Nathaniel Peffer 


just returned from five years in the Orient, who is personally acquainted with the Japanese 
and Chinese delegates, and knows their diplomacy as do few men in America. 


Mr. Villard and Mr. Peffer will be in Washington throughout the Conference, and will 


interpret it for 
The Nation 


Read The Nation regularly for the history of our time and the 
“news which other papers should—but do not—print.”’ 


Villard 





The subscription rate is $3.00 the year, and while we would on receipt of $2.50 be glad to 
enter your name for a trial su>scription for 6 months, we would at the same time cal! 
your attention to the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of $5.00 we will mail a copy of THE NATION for 52 weeks and in add: 
tion will send you free of charge a copy of Will Irwin’s new book, THE NEXT WAR. 


USE THIS COUPON 
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Food and Friendship for 
Hungry Russtan Children 


Seven years of war and revolution followed by famine and 
pestilence have produced conditions that threaten to destroy the 
child life of the Volga region. The destruction of hundreds of 
thousands of children is a calamity that must be prevented. 


Food Must Be Shipped at Once 
America Never Refuses Food To Children 


Distribution by Friends (Quakers) to neediest without re- 
gard to politics, creed, class, or religion. Friends control al! 
supplies entrusted to their care. 


EXPRESS YOUR INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL BY SENDING FOOD 
Work coordinated with that of the American Relief Ad- 


ministration to promote greater efficiency. 


You Can Save a Child’s Life 
WILL YOU? 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treas., 
20 South Twelfth Street 








